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The Harbingers of Death 


Wasuincton’s behaviour over the U-2 
incident — a blend of panic, shame and 
truculent bravado - poses a triple threat. 
It could destroy the last remaining hopes 
of a successful Summit. It could inflict 
permanent damage on the western 
alliance. It could lead to a third world 
war. The first danger is, perhaps, the 
least. Though Mr Krushchev has, with 
merciless skill, got the last ounce 
of propaganda from the affair, he still 
seems disposed to go to Paris with a 
mind to negotiate. Mr Macmillan, too, 
refuses to despair; he has let it be known 
that he still hopes the meeting will pro- 
duce a test-ban agreement. For this the 
Americans can take no credit, and we 
must hope that President Eisenhower 
reaches the Summit in chastened mood. 

The second danger is far more real. 
Nato, Seato and Cento are self-pro- 
claimed defensive alliances; such 
countries as Norway and Pakistan would 
not have joined except on this clear 
understanding. From any point of view, 
the U-2’s flight - of a type which Mr 
Herter admits is used ‘on occasion’ - 
was an offensive operation, exposing the 
countries whose bases it used to legiti- 
mate retaliation. It emerges from this 
week’s confidential Congressional brief- 
ing that the President and senior mem- 
bers of Congress were privy to this type 
of flight; though they might not know 


_ the date and details of each operation, 


they accepted the policy and therefore 
cannot shelter behind military irresponsi- 
bility. Moreover, the policy itself in- 
volved the deception of allies; the US is 
given facilities at the Peshawar base, for 
instance, on the explicit understanding 
that no military operations be mounted 
from it. Yet Washington has not merely 
admitted deception; if Mr Herter means 
what he says, it is to continue, despite 
Soviet threats to take counter-action. It 
is difficult to see how the alliance can 
continue on this basis, and its break-up 
or weakening at this stage might drive 
the Americans to even rasher courses. 
Even more serious is the danger that 
such flights, by their very nature, might 
persuade the Soviet leaders — who still 


believe Washington capable of a ‘Pearl 
Harbour’ - that a nuclear attack is in 
course, and so set in motion the irre- 
versible machinery of total war. Cer- 
tainly, the U-2 affair demolishes the 
bland reassurances (with which Mr 
Macmillan, for instance, has repeatedly 
soothed Parliamentary fears) that ‘acci- 
dental’ war is impossible. Spy planes fiy 
at the same speed and height as megaton 
bombers and can be mistaken for them; 
and the tempo of push-button warfare 
does not allow for a careful weighing of 
risks. Washington’s boast that such 
flights will soon be rendered obsolete 
by the launching of permanent spy 
satellites does not remove the danger; 
indeed, to judge from the Soviet reaction, 
it may well increase it. The US, in fact, 
seems bent on convincing its allies that 
the famous American umbrella has now 
become a death-shroud. 

American obduracy, of course, rests 
on the angry knowledge that Russia 
need not resort to illegal devices to ob- 
tain similar data about US installations. 
But this is the strength of a free society, 
as well as its weakness. Moreover a 
remedy to this unbalance is at hand. 
Now that the Russians have accepted 
the principle of controlled disarmament 
— and, albeit reluctantly, a growing num- 
ber of its details - an agreement, even 
with an imperfect inspection system, 
offers a far surer guarantee against sur- 
prise attack than any number of U-2 
missions. Yet it is precisely the Pentagon, 
which complains most stridently against 
the advantages Russia enjoys in garner- 
ing military secrets, that has been the 
most persistent opponent of a treaty. 
The same day the Russians announced 
the destruction of the U-2, Mr Eisen- 
hower was persuaded to resume under- 
ground tests, a move calculated to wreck 
the hopes of a test agreement. The only 
way the President can extricate himself 
from the disreputable U-2 affair is to 
rescind this disastrous decision, and to 
go to Paris next week determined to 
clinch an agreement on tests — the first 
step towards grounding these harbingers 
of death forever. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Commonwealth Clash 


The notion of avoiding any public clash 
about apartheid in the Commonwealth Con- 
ference was never practical. Feeling within 
the Commonwealth, which is by a huge 
majority non-white, is far too strong. It was 
Mr Louw himself who started the public 
row in a press conference of hand-picked 
journalists. Some papers, disliked by the 
South African government, were not asked 
to send representatives; in the case of those 
which did receive invitations, individual 
journalists were asked, with the proviso that 
the ticket of entry was not transferrable. 
Even so, Mr Louw met with an unsympathetic 
reception within the press conference as well 
as a hostile crowd outside it. He returns 
with the knowledge that almost everyone in 
this country hates apartheid; he was not even 
able to persuade anyone that it means a 
genuine separation of races and not, in fact, 
a way of making 11 million blacks the 
virtual slaves of the three million whites. 
Tunku Abdul Rahman's undiplomatic con- 
demnation merely cleared the air. One dis- 
advantage of South Africa’s presence at the 
Conference is that other issues, such as the 
Common Market and policy for the Summit, 
have not received the attention they deserved. 
About the Summit a measure of unity does, 
however, appear to have been attained; unity 
had been made easier because India’s attitude 
to the Communist bloc has stiffened and 
Australia and other powers have become 
more moderate. But the still unresolved ques- 
tion is whether South Africa can remain in 
the Commonwealth. She proposes a referen- 
dum on the Republican issue in which the 
great majority of the nation’s inhabitants 
will not be allowed to vote and in which, 
presumably, the Union will try to include 
South West Africa — although repeated UN 
resolutions have denied that it is part of 
South Africa. Ghana and other new Com- 
monwealth members, which may become Re- 
publics, are sure of re-admittance, but the 
Commonwealth is a club in which the veto 
of one member is enough to exclude another. 
South Africa is unlikely to escape a blackball. 


Both Sides of Africa 


In the same week in which the announce- 
ment was made that Sierra Leone is to attain 
independence on 27 April 1961, developments 
in East and Central Africa took a dangerous 
turn. Nothing can better illustrate the contrast 
between peaceful evolutions to statehood in 
the West African colonies where white settle- 
ment has never been a factor, and the dangers 
inherent in developments towards the same 
goal where there are strongly entrenched 
white communities. Sierra Leone is not only 
to be independent, but the new arrangement 
breaks the rule that British aid ceases on 
independence by securing £7.5 million in 
grants and loans to cover her costs after 
colonial rule is removed. On the other hand, 
the road to independence in Kenya is much 
more stoney. It had been hoped that the Lan- 
caster House agreement of earlier this year 
charted the way towards a smooth evolution 
leading to African majority government and 
eventual independence. It has now been called 
in question by the agitation of African leaders 
who are demanding both the immediate 
release of Jomo Kenyatta from restriction and 
virtually immediate independence. The next 


move may be a campaign of civil dis- 
Obedience. In Northern Rhodesia ugly 
violence has already broken out with an 
attack on a white woman and her children. 
In this territory, frustration has been growing 
for the past 18 months since the completely 
undemocratic constitution was imposed by 
Lennox Boyd against the advice of the Afri- 
can Affairs Board. Political frustration in the 
present temper of Africa can take some brutal 
forms and may lead directly to black racial- 
ism. Yet the situation in both Kenya and 
Northern Rhodesia is complicated by the 
factor of personal rivalries amongst the 
African leaders. In Kenya, the competing 
leaders are all using the campaign for 
Kenyatta’s release to gain popular support and 
vying with each other in their demands for 
early independence. In Northern Rhodesia the 
split between Harry Nkumbula and Kenneth 
Kaunda, leaders of Congress and the new 
United National Independence Party respec- 
tively, is weakening the chances of strong and 
wise leadership. 


A Flea in Sir Edgar’s Ear - 


The dwindling band of friends of Federa- 
tion in Central Africa can draw some com- 
fort from Sir Edgar Whitehead’s return to 
Southern Rhodesia minus any significant 
prize. Had the British government granted 
the sort of concessions it made to Sir Roy 
Welensky in 1957, the out-and-out secession- 
ist Dominion Party would have been 
presented with a ready-made weapon for use 
in the all-too-likely event of its return to 
power at the next Southern Rhodesian elec- 
tion. The African representatives of the new 
National Democratic Party who dogged Sir 
Edgar’s heels into London did, in the event, 
manage to see Lord Home. They were given 
the customary bland assurance that nothing 
would be concluded that might be prejudicial 
to African interests. But he rejected their 
demand for an immediate constitutional con- 
ference of all races in Southern Rhodesia, 
with representation on a basis directly pro- 
portionate to numbers, on the grounds that 
such a proposal must await the outcome of the 
Monckton Commission and the Federal Con- 
stitutional talks. The NDP is clearly the heir 
to the proscribed African National Congress, 
of which most of its senior officials are ex- 
members. It calls itself a ‘party of the major- 
ity’, another way of saying ‘nationalist’, and 
demands immediate universal suffrage. Foun- 
ded only last January, it claims almost 10,000 
members; except for a handful of anonymous 
whites, they are all Africans. It has already 
dealt a most serious blow to Garfield Todd’s 
non-racial Central African Party by denuding 
it of the majority of its African supporters. 


Unwise Words from Lambeth 


Lord Morrison of Lambeth did no service 
to the hospitals by his recent remarks to the 
Royal Society of Health congress. Having 
criticised the present system of nominated 
hospital committees, he advocated the handing 
over of the hospitals to local authorities. If 
popular control were the only issue, Lord 
Morrison might be right, but there are many 
other factors. In fact, the reasons which 
caused the government of which he was a 
leading member to set up ad hoc authorities 
to run the hospitals are even more valid today 


than they were then. Local government is still 
unreformed, and if reactions to the Commis- 
sion’s proposals are any indication, it is likely 
to remain so. The absurd disparity in size 
between counties and county boroughs still 
makes them impracticable units for hospital 
planning. Financially, the service is even fur- 
ther beyond the resources of local govern- 
ment than was estimated in 1946, when this 
was a leading reason for relieving it of 
hospital responsibilities. At best local authori- 
ties could only be agents of central govern- 
ment, and Conservative attitude towards local 
government expenditure, as exemplified in the 
block grant system, do not inspire confidence 
in their financial ability to fill this role. But 
were the prospects brighter it would still be 
wrong to destroy a system which has in the 
main succeeded in the task of creating a 
planned, well-distributed hospital service. It is 
not the structure of regional boards and 
management committees which is at fault, but 
the method by which their membership is 
selected. Direct nomination to boards and 
committees by local authorities in their areas 
would go far to meet Lord Morrison’s point 
without uprooting the whole service. Better 
public relations and a change of attitude 
inside the hospitals towards patients and visi- 
tors will do more to dissipate anonymity and 
remoteness than any structural reform. With 
so many useful comments to be made, it is a 
pity Lord Morrison played to the gallery with 
a suggestion which could cripple the service. 


Value for Money 


The evidence submitted to the Molony 
Committee on Consumer Protection mounts 
steadily, some of it inevitably repetitive. By 
the time the committee finally reports in 
1962, the government will have little excuse 
for inaction in meeting a general demand for 
a consumer's organisation sponsored by pub- 
lic funds. From the detailed evidence sub- 
mitted by, among others, the invaluable 
Retail Trading Standards Association and 
the Consumers’ Association, it emerges that 
much can be done within existing legislation 
to detect and prosecute sharp practice .by 
manufacturers. The trouble is that enough is 
not done. Nevertheless, as a new PEP pamph- 
let, Consumer Protection and Enlightenment, 
correctly observes, there has been little sup- 
port from the public or ‘consumer-oriented 
organisations’ for the suggestion that a 
Minister of Consumer Welfare be created. 
Whether this is the wisest attitude is, how- 
ever, arguable. Certainly the last few years 
have seen a sharp increase in consumer- 
morale, largely through the work of maga- 
zines like Which? But its very large reader- 
ship is almost exclusively middle-class and 
sophisticated. Outside this pale is the great 
mass of the people many of whom regard 
shoddily manufactured goods as crosses to 
bear, rather like PAYE, the shoddiness of 
hospital treatment, the power of landlords or 
the petty restrictions of council-house ten- 
ancies. It is quite possible that education in 
their role as consumers will erode this 
fatalism. It is more probable that a strong 
lead by the government in the form of a new 
ministry with powers which would include a 
more drastic enforcement of Acts like the 
Weights and Measures and Merchandise 
Marks and new limitations on the freedom of 
advertisers to mislead, would do the trick. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Moscow 
Big Fish 


Our Moscow Correspondent writes: Had 
Nikita Krushchev required to illustrate — to 
his own people, to the world, to ageing 
military experts still fighting the last war in 
their imagination — his statement that though 
taxes were being lowered and the army re- 
duced, the Soviet Union’s fire power was in- 
creasing from day to day, a more vivid one 
than the story he told the Supreme Soviet 
and many million television viewers last 
Saturday could not be imagined. It must have 
cost the ebullient premier a great effort on 
the previous Thursday to withhold from 
those who listened to his long speech all the 
facts about the American photo-reconnais- 
sance aircraft’s incursion deep into Russia. But 
his restraint paid off handsomely, for in the 
meantime explanations were given in Wash- 
ington that enabled him to get far more 
laughs than might have been expected over 
such a subject, and thus to lower the tension 
which had been created by his original state- 
ment, and which had thoroughly disturbed 
public opinion. For strangely enough, 
although the more complete version of 
Francis Gary Powers’ attempt to undertake 
a high altitude flight over the USSR from the 
Pamir Mountains to the Kola Peninsular — 
traversing such interesting places as the Sea 
of Aral, Sverdlovsk and Murmansk — was a 
far more shocking revelation of aerial 
espionage, the case as described was prima 
facie so good that people began to see it as a 
victory over certain elements in America, 
which could hardly fail to change the balance 
of forces in Washington, and perhaps in 
Ra/alpindi, Oslo and Ankara too, in favour 
of peace. 

There is no doubt that people were puzzled 
as well as indignant about the incident as 
they first heard it described. True Krush- 
chev had succeed in rallying the deputies into 
a demonstration of patriotic fervour. He had, 
too, shown friends and foes abroad that 
though he was going to Paris bearing the 
banner of peaceful coexistence, he was not 
allowing any slackness in defending the 
Soviet frontiers and other vital interests. But 
why, some asked, had he brought forward 
this matter at such length and with such 
emphasis that it overshadowed the sense of 
gratification, indeed of relaxation, that his 
announcement of tax reductions, shorter 
working hours and a stepping up of con- 
sumer goods production had _ caused? 
Krushchev himself went out of his way to 
try to restrain popular indignation. We must 
not let indignation but reason guide our 
actions, he said. The Soviet government did 
not think there were sufficient grounds for 
drawing the conclusions that the intrusion by 
the American plane was a portent of war. 
Why then the prominence? 

Saturday afternoon brought the answer. 
The details of the incident — a 1,250 mile 
flight into Soviet territory, four hours’ flying 
for a Lockheed U-2, a set of incriminating 
photographs of military airfields and petrol 
dumps, the pilot’s macabre collection of 
poison, gold and daggers, not to mention the 
ladies jewellery — built up into a case so 
devastating that it cried out to be used against 
the CIA, the Pentagon and US air bases in 
CENTO and NATO countries. 

The most interesting feature of the changes 


in party and governmental leading organs 
announced on the eve of the Supreme Soviet 
meeting was the reduction of the central com- 
mittee’s secretariat from 10 to 6, with the 
addition to it of Frol Kozlov, generally con- 
sidered to have been one of Krushchev’s 
closest associates in governmental work. The 
most likely explanation is that the heavy 
economic and administrative tasks that the 
country is faced with as the seven-year plan 
gathers momentum requires more concentra- 
tion in narrower fields — and perhaps more 
physical displacement of leading personnel —- 
than secretariat work permits. Another 
plausible reason is that the reduction in num- 
bers marks the close of a period in which 
the Communist Party was being built up to 
its present position of complete involvement 
in the national life. 


Rome 


Crisis Unresolved 


Once again the Italian Christian Democrat 
Party has failed to solve either its own prob- 
lems or those of the country. After a two- 
month crisis a ‘six-month’ government has 
been formed, under Signor Fernando Tam- 
broni, to deal with administrative matters. ‘A 
government’, commented Pietro Nenni, 
‘which will be entirely taken up with worry- 
ing about its daily survival. The idea that 
this state of affairs can last until October 
while Itaiy, Europe and the world are at a 
decisive turning point, cannot be entertained 
by anybody . . . the patient must decide, or 
give up the ghost.’ 

Today, Italy’s massive Catholic party seems 
on the verge of a schism. The continued 
existence of this inter-class party becomes 
more and more difficult as a clash of class 
interests explodes within its own _ ranks, 
rendering it incapable even of forming a 
normal government. The right wing of the 
party clearly represents the financial interests 
of the big monopolies, while the Left-wing, 
headed by Sr Fanfani, is now more and more 
clearly representing the interests of the Italian 
working class. The right wing would not 
hesitate to split the party and create another 
one, in order to prevent a government sup- 
ported by Pietro Nenni’s Socialists. But the 
left wing, more loyal to their religious con- 
victions, hesitate to break away because they 
still think it their duty to preserve Catholic 
unity. 

The Church itself is divided as regards 
Nenni. Some 84 Bishops have been cited as 
being in favour of a centre left government. 
Pope John XXIII, in his reorganisation of 
the Church, decreed that he, head of the 
Universal Church, which is above nations, 
would not, like his predecessor, take a direct 
interest in Italian politics. He left the clergy 
of each nation to define its own attitude to- 
wards the local political scene. For this reason 
the organisation known as ‘Episcopal Con- 
ferences’, presided over by Cardinal Siri — 
Italy's number one political priest — has of 
late increased its power in Italy and is in 
close touch with the political world. Siri is 
the leader of Catholic Action and is also 
connected with industrial groups. During the 
recent crisis he tried to obtain from all the 
Bishops a veto against any form of collabora- 
tion between Christian Democrats and Nenni 
Socialists. He failed to convince them. It also 


transpired that Cardinal Tardini, the Vatican 
secretary of state, was not opposed to a 
centre left government. 

In the Christian Democrat party the MPs 
have a habit of consulting the local Bishop 
before they make any political decisions. 
There is a very practical reason for this: it 
is the Bishop who procures the votes. 
Cardinal Ottaviani, who clamorously opposed 
President Gronchi’s visit to Moscow, is re- 
ported to have stated recently that the right 
wing of the Christian Democrat party should 
not hesitate to split the party if Sr Fanfani 
formed a government with the Socialists. He 
stated that the right-wing had nothing to fear 
because 8 million of the Christian Democrat 
party’s 12 million votes were the votes of the 
Church’s organisations and only 4 million 
votes belonged to the Christian Democrat 
party proper. 

An opening towards Nenni thus became 
impossible. At this point Sr Tambroni 
emerged. During the congress of the Christian 
Democrat party at Florence last year, Sr 
Tambroni was a member of Sr Fanfani’s 
group. He has now broken away from 
Fanfani and the left wing of the party in an 
apparent betrayal of his former convictions. 
The Italian political crisis thus remains com- 
pletely unsolved and, in a matter of days or 
months, will present itself again in a more 
acute form. In consequence there is an in- 
creasing tendency for the left to unite. 

BRUCE RENTON 


Science 


Continents Adrift? 


Did Newfoundland once nudge Connaught, 
and is the Bay of Bengal a space vacated by 
Australia? A quick look at the map of the 
world shows that the continents can be fitted 
together tolerably well to reconstruct a great 
land mass which hypothetically broke up in 
the days of the dinosaurs. This idea of conti- 
nental drift, proposed by Alfred Wegener 
more than a generation ago, has been handled 
gingerly by scientists ever since. This week, 
Professor P. M. S. Blackett took it firmly in 
his grasp and declared it tenable. 

With his colleagues Drs Clegg and Stubbs at 
Imperial College, Blackett has appraised the 
mass of information collected in recent years 
about the magnetism of rocks lying in the 
Earth’s crust. Recently formed magnetic rocks, 
those laid down in the last 20 million years or 
so, are magnetised in the north-south direction 
(dipping towards the poles), showing that at 
their formation they responded to the influ- 
ence of the Earth’s magnetism, as we know it 
today. In rocks more than 100 million years 
old the simple pattern disappears: the mag- 
netic orientations bear little relation to present 
circumstances. In this confused record, 
Blackett sees only two explanations: either 
the Earth’s magnetism has undergone some 
extraordinary changes (this is not easy to 
credit and may soon be eliminated by more 
precise measurement) or the continents have 
moved. 

Blackett is by no means the first to have 
come to this conclusion on the basis of rock 
magnetism, but there has been sharp contro- 
versy. The arguments of the disbelievers have 
hinged on the possible disorientation of mag- 
netic rocks by local earth movements or by re- 
magnetisation. For Blackett to lend his 
authority and his powers of analysis in making 
out a prima facie case for continental drift 
is an important step. 

The question may seem to have curiosity 
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value only and to be irrelevant to the pressing 
needs of a world wherein the continents are 
by far the most stable things we know. But 
if the motions of the continents are estab- 
lished they will give new hints on where to 
look for oil and other minerals in under- 
developed countries. They will permit a more 
definite reconstruction of the ways in which 
living species spread across the world, so that 
we may the better understand the balance of 
nature before man intruded clumsily. And 
the associated analysis of ancient changes in 
climate will help in the understanding of to- 
day’s weather— and its possible control. 

No one is going to accept continental drift 
on the basis of rock magnetism alone. Corrob- 
oration can be found. In English railway cut- 
tings the profiles of fossilised sand-dunes lie 
revealed, and from their shapes one can 
deduce the direction of the prevailing wind 
when they were formed 300 million years 
ago: it blew from the east. Professor S. K. 
Runcorn who has investigated this ‘aeolian 
sandstone’ has also found that similar deposits 
in Utah and Wyoming indicate north-easterly 
winds; and he deduces that both Britain and 
that part of the US were in the northern 
tropics at the time, subjected to the north- 
easterly trade winds. This is only one 
example: the records of glaciation, sedi- 
mentation, coral formation and so on all speak 
of drastic changes in climate. 

The modern picture of the Earth, with the 
liquid, electrically conducting core that gives 
rise to the Earth’s magnetism, the great sur- 
rounding stony bulk of the mantle and the 
thin weathered crust, leaves room for the 
ponderous forces that could shift continents 
— chiefly, perhaps, in the rising of molten rock 
from the bowels producing sideways convec- 
tion near the surface. 

However, it is now also clear that the con- 
tinents are not just protuberances above the 
sea level. The crust of the Earth is far thicker 
beneath the continents than beneath the ocean 
floor. This is why the American project 
Mohole, for drilling an experimental hole 
right through to the Mohorovicic Discontinu- 
ity where the crust meets the mantle, will be 
undertaken from a drilling tower floating in 
the deep ocean. And this is why it is very 
necessary for the protagonists of continental 
drift that they should establish that the Atlan- 
tic ocean-floor, supposedly formed in the 
separation of the continents, is somehow dif- 
ferent from the eternal bed of the Pacific. 

NIGEL CALDER 


Westminster 


Tom Pussyfoot 


Sir Thomas Williamson’s spring manceuvres 
offer a hint of the shape of things which 
some people in the Labour Party would like 
to come. For the annual conference of the 
General and Municipal Workers’ Union he 
has put forward a resolution which ostentati- 
ously omits any reference to nuclear weapons 
and, after welcoming the Summit conference, 
calls on the Labour movement to keep its 
international policy ‘under the closest possible 
review’. Sir Thomas has his own domestic 
reasons for putting forward such a resolu- 
tion. He knows that the unilateralists in his 
union are making headway. He knows too 
that his activities last summer, when he called 
a special conference to reverse a union deci- 
sion, aroused resentment and contempt. He 
now hopes to avoid a head-on clash, in which 
he would probably be defeated, by trailing this 
harmless and meaningless soporific under the 
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noses of his opponents, Such faith as this in 
the simplicity of his members has got Sir 
Thomas where he is. 

There is another and less domestic point 
behind the resolution. Part of the Labour 
Party’s troubles, it is suggested, are due to its 
passion for precision. Although it is in oppo- 
sition and can know neither the full present 
facts nor what the situation will be in four 
years’ time, it persists in proclaiming now 
every detail of what it will do if and when it 
becomes the government. This allows a pre- 
dominantly hostile press to concentrate not 
on the actions of the government but on the 
proposals of the opposition. We have even 
reached the fantastic position that when the 
government commits a monumental blunder, 
costing £100 million, over Blue Streak, the 
Conservative press begins seriously to ask 
whether the leader of the opposition will 
resign. It is almost as though, after the 
groundnuts affair, the Daily Herald had called 
for the resignation of Sir Winston Ckurchill. 
In an effort to avoid this in the future more 
than one section of the party is ordering 
heady draughts of imprecision. Sir Thomas 
aims to supply it. 

He may yet find an obstacle in the character 
of the leader of the party. Mr Hugh Gaitskell 
sometimes acts as though he were Tsar 
Nicholas the Second, albeit advised by five 
Rasputins instead of one, confident that he 
can ride any storm; or like a King Canute, 
who really believes the assertions of flattering 
courtiers that he has only to say the word 
and the tide will cease to flow. Further, his 
highly trained mind and the promptings of his 
political honesty lead him inexorably towards 
exactness just as his courage impels him to 
ram a stone wall with his head instead of 
walking round it. The impression one still gets 
is that Gaitskell on defence is still determined 
to make no compromise with the ‘pacifists, 
neutralists, unilateralists and anti-leadership 
groups’ who now comprise about half his 
party, and that he will reaffirm and amplify 
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the Labour leadership’s addiction to nuclear 
weapons and will press for a communal 
rocket, devised, built and controlled by the 
European members of Nato. 

Such a policy, wholly unacceptable to the 
unilateralists and likely to arouse additional 
opposition from those who, though not uni- 
lateralists, are unhappy even at the idea of 
Germany joining in the manufacture of a 
water pistol, might well be acceptable to a 
majority at least of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. But even those who would accept or 
tolerate such a policy are not anxious to have 
a stand up row about it. Be vague, Hugh, and 
let Mr Michael Foot divert his attentions to 
Plymouth Argyle ... then, when the moment 
is ripe, we can get together in some con- 
venient basement with Herr Strauss and 
General de Gaulle. Such is the advice which 
the leader is beginning to receive. 

Despite this week’s open meeting of the 
defence group nothing much is likely to 
emerge from all this for some time. The 
TUC will not be ready to have joint discus- 
sions for at least a month and, judging by this 
week’s manceuvrings, it will take the Labour 
Party at least that time to decide who shall 
represent it in these talks. Shall there just be 
members of the National Executive? Or shall 
there be some direct representatives of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party? How, anyway, 
can we keep that fellow Harold Wilson out 
of it? In the meantime, more and more 
unions are likely to be joining the unilateral- 
ists, urged on with almost equal force by Mr 
Michael Foot and Captain Powers. 

If, therefore, when the time for Conference 
arrives, a dramatic clash-cum-split is to be 
avoided, the leadership will have to produce 
something which looks like a change of policy 
but which is imprecise enough to be accept- 
able to those who, out of party loyalty, are 
always eager to give the leadership the benefit 
of the doubt. Sir Thomas has made the first 
shuffle towards this. 

J. P. W. MALLALIEU 
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Defence After Blue Streak 


Tue announcement of the end of Blue 
Streak showed that the Macmillan-Sandys 
defence policy is in ruins. But, in terms of 
party politics, whereas this was merely a nasty 
knock for the government, it was a knock-out 
for the shadow defence ministers. Instead of 
being able to lambast the Cabinet for the 
biggest military fiasco since Suez, the Labour 
Party has been plunged into a crisis which 
could threaten its very existence. Why? 

Some people are seeking to put the blame 
for the ever widening split on the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, or even on those 
trade union leaders who are unable to hold 
their conferences loyal to the official Labour 
Party line. What they fail to see is that the 
mounting wave of nuclear pacifism is largely 
the result of growing disillusionment among 
Labour Party supporters. A very large number 
of rank-and-filers were suspicious and uneasy 
when Clem Attlee first persuaded the Opposi- 
tion to support the British H-bomb. After 
1957 these suspicions developed into active 
hostility, while they watched the British 
nuclear strategy to which their leaders had 
committed them revealing itself as a gran- 
diose and expensive fraud. Labour's crisis has 
far less to do with the frustrations and 
emotions of the rank-and-file than with the 
actions of those who pledged Labour's sup- 
port to the Macmillan-Sandys master-plan for 
(a) restoring Britain’s military greatness, (b) 
getting rid of conscription, and (c) running 
defence on the cheap by (d) substituting 
‘streamlined atomic forces’ for conventional 
strength, 

Of course, the missiles and nuclear weapons 
which were to replace our conventional fire- 
power did not exist when this strategy was 
adopted; and very few of them exist even 
today. To call the Macmillan-Sandys plan, 
therefore, a ‘calculated risk’ is a misnomer: it 
was a long-odds gamble, which was bound to 
end, as it did, in the abandonment of Blue 
Streak. Nevertheless, when this was first 
announced, the public swallowed it. How can 
the man in the street be blamed if he accepts 
the word of a Tory government — backed by 
the official Opposition — that it is possible to 
slash the defence bill and get rid of conscrip- 
tion, while making our forces more efficient? 

The fact that the Macmillan-Sandys plan 
was popular, however, does not excuse the 
Opposition from eagerly accepting its main 
features and only criticising it in detail. In 
British politics the best way for an Opposition 
to win respect is to attack a phoney policy, 
however popular, and then be proved right by 
the facts. Suppose that, instead of accepting 
without demur the government’s assurance 
that we could. safely get rid of conscription 
by creating ‘atomic streamlined forces’ and 
making good the loss of conventional fire- 
power by reliance on atomic tactical weapons, 
our spokesmen had denounced the swindle 
and predicted that we should end up with no 
effective conventional forces and no nuclear 
deterrent. Suppose that, when challenged to 
state our alternative, we had said that we 
should abandon the attempt to remain the 
third nuclear power, concentrate on our con- 
ventional forces and seek to persuade our 
European neighbours to do the same. Sup- 
pose, finally, that when the government asked 
how we would get the extra manpower re- 
quired for conventional forces, we had had 
the courage to say that we would rather see 
selective service than permit this country to 


be unable to defend itself, even in a minor 
war, without recourse to nuclear weapons. At 
first, when the Sandys defence policy seemed 
to be working, we should have been unpopu- 
lar, ridiculed by the right as Little Englanders 
and detested by the left for our attitude to 
National Service. But these jeers and taunts 
would only have increased the respect we 
would finally have earned this spring, when 
our prediction that the Sandys policy must 
end in disaster had been proved right. 

The moral of this story is that we cannot 
afford any longer, as a party, to have a de- 
fence policy that disregards military facts and 
fosters delusions of grandeur in order to win 
public support. The best way to regain and 
retain our self-respect and the respect of the 
public ss to state the truths about the military 
state of this country in the 1960s, and draw the 
practical conclusions. Here is the situation as 
we see it. 

Nuclear Weapons. The chances of Britain 
successfully developing her own deterrent can 
be judged by looking at the US 1961 Defence 
Budget. This totals £14,500m., of which 
£1,893m. is allocated to missiles alone — as 
compared with our total defence budget of 
£1,630m. The main reasons for this vast 
expenditure is that the Americans always 
develop a number of projects simultaneously, 
in the certainty that most of them will fail. 
Since we can only afford to develop one 
weapon, failure is certain. It was not 
wrong to try out the possibility of a British 
nuclear weapon in 1955, but it was a long- 
odds gamble to stake everything on Blue 
Streak in 1957. This gamble became utterly 
reckless in 1958 and a national disgrace in 
1959, as the government continued to spend 
money and to allocate scarce skills and 
materials to a project they knew had failed. 
With Blue Streak written off, the future is 
clear. As soon as the obsolescence of the V- 
bombers can no longer be denied, we shall 
be deprived of even the pretence of being an 
independent nuclear power. 

On the other hand, as Mr Aubrey Jones, the 
ex-Minister of Supply, has reminded us, the 
abandonment of all military nuclear develop- 
ment will impoverish industry in a free-enter- 
prise society, where sufficient money can only 
be devoted to research and its technological 
application through defence policies. One of 
the problems which has to be faced is how 
research and technology can be financed if the 
British nuclear deterrent is abandoned. 

Conventional Forces. The end of National 
Service and the costly attempt to obtain suffi- 
cient Regulars for the Army by improved pay 
and conditions will mean that manpower for 
our conventional forces will almost certainly 
fall by the end of 1962 below the figure of 
182,000 which Mr Soames has been driven 
to name as the absolute minimum. The result 
will be that even a secondary crisis — trouble, 
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for instance, in Cyprus, the Persian Gulf or 
Aden, or a recurrence of Mau Mau - will 
require mobilisation in order to provide rein- 
forcements. To meet this situation the Minister 
of Defence is now preparing to revise the 
Reserve Forces Act in order to bring his 
mobilisation plans up to date ~ at least on 
paper. 

Equipment. As the Director of Ammunition 
and Stores at the War Office observed just 
over a year ago, ‘In relation to its small size 
and large commitments, the British Army 
must be one of the worst equipped in the 
world.’ After Suez, General Keightley admit- 
ted that there was a shortage of tank-landing 
ships and aircraft. Moreover, we had to go 
into action with an American anti-tank 
weapon supplied to us for NATO purposes. 
Similar deficiencies were revealed during the 
Jordan operation in 1957. If today we under- 
took operations on the scale of Suez, our 
equipment deficiencies would be shown to be 
even greater than they were in 1956. 

Here, then, are our practical conclusions: 


(1) We have now learnt by bitter and waste- 
ful experience that we are not and never can 
become an independent nuclear power. We 
should therefore announce our decision that in 
future we should leave to the Americans the 
provision of the western nuclear deterrent — 
tactical as well as strategic. 


(2) We should urge our European neigh- 
bours to do the same. But we should make it 
clear that, whatever the French may decide, 
we shall make our British contribution to 
western defence exclusively in conventional 
terms. All the scientific manpower and re- 
sources now concentrated on nuclear weapon 
development should be retained by the state 
and used for scientific and technological 
assistance to British industry. 


(3) We should urge a non-nuclear strategy 
for NATO. Under this, all NATO forces, 
including the American divisions in Europe, 
would be armed and trained for conventional 
warfare; and American overseas bases would 
be wound up as soon as practicable. 


(4) We should propose to the Russians an 
agreement under which no German, in West 
or East Germany, shall ever be equipped with 
or trained in the use of nuclear weapons. This 
agreement should be regarded as the first step 
towards a more ambitious disarmament 
agreement, including a ban on_ nuclear 
weapons throughout Europe. 


(5) Even after we have abandoned the illu- 
sions of nuclear strategy, we shall still face 
difficult practical problems. It is wishful think- 
ing, for example, to assume that without 
nuclear weapons we shall be able to have 
defence on the cheap. The re-equipment of our 
forces with conventional weapons will absorb 
much of the financial saving obtained by 
abandoning the independent British deterrent. 


(6) Shortage of manpower will face us with 
a difficult decision about our commitments. 
In addition to our contribution to NATO 
we still have military responsibilities in the 
Mediterranean, Arabia, Malaya, Hongkong — 
not to mention Africa. For some years at least, 
these commitments cannot be met with the 
number of soldiers we shall raise by volun- 
tary recruitment. Either the commitments 
must be cut back ruthlessly or some form of 
selective service will have to be considered. 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
GEORGE WIGG 
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Inside South Africa 


Tonay, as always, tyranny is tempered by in- 
efficiency in South Africa. And today, under 
the state of emergency as under previous 
waves of intimidation and police terror, 
governmental action produces some hysteric- 
ally humorous situations. As, for instance, the 
treason trial accused filed out of the adjourned 
court at the beginning of the emergency, Wil- 
ton Mkwayi was momentarily separated from 
his fellows. Turning to look for them, he 
found them surrounded by police. Wilton 
rushed up and demanded to know what was 
happening, only to be ordered, in the crudest 
language, to push off. When he persisted, he 
was told that all the treason trial accused were 
being arrested under the state of emergency, 
and promptly demanded to be arrested as 
well — ‘I’m one of the accused’. He was again 
told, in even more violent language, to push 
off. He did. So effectively, in fact, that two 
weeks later the political police detectives and 
informers had failed to trace him, and a war- 
rant had to be issued for his arrest. 

Then there was the printed copy of the 
proclamation, establishing the state of emerg- 
ency, which had to be flown from Cape Town 
to Pretoria by the government in order to 
defeat habeas corpus applications alleging 
illegal arrest by several whites seized without 
warrant in the first wave of raids. The court 
was repeatedly adjourned to enable the crown 
to produce this proclamation, which, when it 
finally arrived, proved to be the wrong one — 
it related to some local government matter. 
Mr Justice Ludorf thereupon granted the 
habeas corpus applications and several of 
those temporarily released in this way are 
today in the British Protectorates or in Britain 
itself. Such incidents could be multiplied. 
They do not lessen the extreme gravity of the 
situation, but they usefully correct the picture 
of an efficient Teutonic jackboot state. The 
jackboot is there, but it often misses its kick. 

Nor has the government succeeded in 
terrorising its serious opposition, black and 
white. I met no one of either colour who was 
afraid to mention the names of the detainees, 
though, until the recent publication of the 
names, one was courting five years imprison- 
ment and a £500 fine by doing so. On the 
contrary — home-made lists of detainees were 
eagerly compared. 

It is, of course, true that a large number of 
whites mildly critical of the government have 
been frightened, but intimidation becomes less 
effective as the individual is more fully com- 
mitted to the anti-Nationalist cause. As in the 
early days of the treason trial, the crisis has 
increased the number of whites who are 
seriously committed — though the number is 
still relatively small. A Defence and Aid Fund 
has been started, and many of its active 
workers and financial supporters have been 
such new recruits. 

The same people have rallied to help the 
families, and especially the children, of the 
detainees. There are today hundreds of child- 
ren, of all races, deprived of at least one 
parent in South Africa, and several dozen who 
have had both parents taken by the political 
police at 2 a.m. Relatives and friends, and 
sometimes near strangers, have come forward 
as a matter of course to look after many of 
these children, but there are others, especially 
amongst the enormous number of detained 
Africans, who have not been reached. Under 
the prison regulations children under 16 are 
not permitted to visit their parents, and it is 


not surprising that at least one group of 
white women are threatening a hunger strike 
in protest against this separation. 

Not that the detainees have allowed the 
greyness of imprisonment to dominate them. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream has been staged 
by the whites in Johannesburg’s Fort prison, 
where improvised sport and lecture courses 
have also been organised. But with the state 
imposing its colour bar even behind bars, the 
non-white prisoners are less well off. The 
Moslems amongst the Johannesburg Indians 
staged a hunger strike in an attempt to obtain 
religiously acceptable food, and grim stories 
seep out of conditions in overcrowded African 
cells. The Africans, too, have most reason to 
worry about the hunger which, with the 
breadwinners’ imprisonment, threatens their 
families. And yet, in the immediate sense, the 
morale of both the detainees and of their 
dependants remains unbroken. Previously 
committed radicals and liberals remain largely 
unintimidated. 

Meanwhile, outside of the jails and the 
detainees’ homes, ‘normalcy’ is said to reign. 
The majority of the white population deter- 
minedly carries on business and pleasure as 
usual; the Africans are back at work, and no 
casual visitor to the larger centres would guess 
from a taxi window that a state of emergency 
existed. But on the non-white political front 
it is a far cry from normalcy. Despite its 
bungling and fiascos, the government has now 
succeeded in smashing the African National 
Congress organisation, which at the best of 
times left much to be desired. The even more 
tenuous Pan Africanist organisation has also 
been broken. A pretty’clean sweep has been 
made of Indian and Coloured leadership, and 
the non-white trade unions’ militancy has 
been blunted by hesitant leadership and by 
monumentally mistimed attempts at general 
political strikes. South Africa’s non-whites are 
today without an even moderately effective 
internal leadership, though only the ANC 
and the PAC have so far been proscribed. 
And those few leaders of either Congress 
who remain out of jail are persevering in the 
old mutual hostilities and tactical blunders. 
For the moment, the government is having 
things its own way. It cannot, of course, but 
be concerned by the economic repercussions 
of the emergency, but it refuses to be deterred 
by them. 

It is officially admitted that the country’s 
gold reserves have fallen by over 10 per cent 
since the emergency began; that the imme- 
diate cost of maintaining the called-up 
reserve troops is over £50,000 a day, that the 
paper loss on the stock exchange now exceeds 
£400 million. The cost of Cape Town’s 17- 
day African strike and the other shorter 
strikes elsewhere has clearly been enormous. 
And, surpassing all else in long-term signifi- 
cance, is the undermining of overseas confi- 
dence in the stability of the South African 
economy. Barring an increase in the gold 
price or the removal of the present political 
blocks preventing the exploitation of the 
internal African consumer market, the South 
African economy is now firmly launched on 
a decline. The vital inflow of overseas capital 
had already slowed to a mere trickle before 
Sharpeville, and the real national income per 
capita has continued the gentle fall which 
began three years ago. The country’s exist- 
ing contracts for the sale of its high priced 
uranium oxide are unlikely to be renewed in 
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a glutted world market when they expire in 
1963, and 75 per cent of urban African 
families continue below even the subsistence 
line. 

Much is heard now of the pressure which 
a very worried industrial and financial com- 
munity is bringing on the government. In 
theory, non-Nationalist investment capital, 
which, with great British support, dominates 
the economy, could force a change of govern- 
ment within a week by a concerted shut down 
of major mining, industrial and commercial 
concerns. But, as in Hitler’s Germany and 
Peron’s Argentina, drastic action against the 
regime is not even being considered. Whilst 
the groups holding strictly economic power 
would welcome a change — and are even now 
viewing the Progressive Party with increasing 
favour — they have clearly decided that they 
must make the best of the existing bad job. 

Industry and commerce would like to see 
the permanence of the urban African in the 
economy recognised and, aware of the yawn- 
ing chasm between government and even 
moderately representative African leaders, 
they are even thinking of encouraging the 
establishment of controlled African trade 
unions. But, when the chips are down, as they 
have been since Sharpeville, the wielders of 
South Africa’s economic power are not pre- 
pared for a showdown with the monopolists 
of white political power, from whom they are 
divorced. Hence they are now subscribing to 
the illusion of the ‘moderate’ Nationalist, and 
to the line that what is needed is a removal 
of the administrative ‘pinpricks’ which make 
their urban African labour force an easy 
target for ‘agitators’. 

Moderate Nationalists are customarily 
identified with the Cape, and there has long 
been wishful speculation of possible splits in 
the Nationalist Party. Certainly the hope of 
such a split is all that has kept the pseudo- 
opposition alive for the past twelve years. 
Now, since the beginning of the emergency 
and especially since the attempt to assassinate 
Dr Verwoerd, this hope has, through internal 
combustion, flared brightly in the English 
language press. Sir de Villiers Graaff, the 
United Party leader, has had his tongue hang- 
ing out so far in eagerness for coalition that 
he has been in danger of Cape Nationalist 
MPs wiping their feet on it as they enter the 
House. 

There is, unfortunately for the United 
Party, no real reason for the Nationalists to 
split. They are in power, and enjoying its 
fruits, even if these are occasionally astrin- 
gent. As for Dr Verwoerd, the attempt on 
his life has, in very real terms, strengthened 
his hold on Afrikanerdom, for its Calvinist 
belief in pre-destination has led to the con- 
clusion that his miraculous escape marks him 
as divinely chosen to survive and hence to 
lead the volk. 

It is, of course, significant that Die Burger, 
the Cape Nationalist daily, last month uttered 
a warning that the negative connotations of 
the word apartheid threatened to make South 
Africa ‘the permanent skunk of the world’. 

But Die Burger’s answer is not to abandon 
apartheid, but to soften it and to hasten that 
rush into the never-never land of ‘separate 
development’ and Bantustans. This is the 
horse which industry, commerce and the 
English language press are backing as the best 
of a bad field. With the police now nakedly 
revealed as the army of occupation which they 
have always been to the Africans, most white 
South Africans have yet to admit that what 
they call ‘pinpricks’ are really bayonet jabs. 

JAMES FAIRBAIRN 
(To be concluded) 
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London Diary 


A scientiric friend tells me not automatic- 
ally to believe — as I’m now apt to do - every- 
thing our new necromancers say. Maybe they 
can destroy the world, and perhaps - so the 
story reaches me — hear what I am saying in 
the pub five miles away. But when the US Air 
Force claims that its Samos satellite will give 
them an ‘inch by inch’ coverage of the Soviet 
Union, they are boasting. If they really suc- 
ceed in collecting and recording the vast 
amount of visual information needed to en- 
able them to distinguish a launching pad from 
a paddock, they still have to get the infor- 
mation back to earth. Television won't do it; 
a satellite would not have enough electric 
power to transmit the details quickly enough 
to recording stations on the ground. So the 
American military space-planners try to 
recover satellites intact with their films. This 
has been the object of the Discoverer satellite 
programme; ten times they have tried and 
each time failed. Their other worry is that a 
reconnaissance satellite follows a precisely 
predictable path, so that it should not long 
be beyond the Russian capability to destroy 
it with an H-bomb rocket - an anti-satellite 
missile, 1 suppose they'll call it. Our worry 
is that all this high level spying may soon lead 
to a hot war in space. 


* * * 


Krushchev’s character sketch of Francis 
Powers recalled a _ horrifying report in 
Tonight last week. Trevor Philpott had been 
observing life at the US Air Force Academy 
at Colorado Springs. It was not so much the 
ludicrous sitting-to-attention at meals and the 
primitive punishments, like running scores of 
times across the barrack square, which 
seemed the. most deplorable. The shocking 
thing was the relations between cadets. They 
are encouraged to spy on one another. Not 
to report a friend even suspected of some 
trivial offence is itself an offence courting 
expulsion. A nightmare world — all the worse 


for having no point in a modern air force.: 


How does it all help a man, whose career 
may well be spent waiting on a missile site 
for something to happen? How, too, does it 
help a man placed in Francis Powers’s situa- 
tion? Not, it seems, to commit suicide in 
the approved espionage style either with his 
poisoned needle or his gun. The Colorado 
Springs philosophy scarcely helps a man 
when he is alone. Krushchev made great play 
with the greed of the modern American and 
his near-pornographic reading matter. I am 
not, of course, applauding espionage or the 
virtue of self-destruction in spies, but the 
Powers case does seem to confirm what 
Korea revealed: that American ‘service 
morale’ is not high. Suicide as an alternative 
to capture or even hostility to the enemy in 
captivity should, of course, be out-of-date 
virtues — as out-of-date as war itself. In any 
case they are alien to the American way of 
life. You can’t get ahead when you are dead 
and getting ahead is what counts. So, in the 
Korean case, does comfort and wanting 
people to like you, even if you are told they 
are the enemy. 


* * * 


It may be a damned near thing, but I 
shouldn’t wonder if our laws about homo- 
sexuality get revised before we are all blown 
to smithereens. After all, we no longer hang, 
draw and quarter people, we don't even hang 


them for stealing sheep, or birch children into 
unconsciousness for stealing an orange. The 
Tory ladies, who annually bay for more blood, 
do not go that far. Similarly we shall cease 
in time to segd adult men to prison for ‘acts 
of gross indecency’ in the privacy of their 
own homes, while their sisters and cousins 
and aunts can do what they like. The Homo- 
sexual Law Reform Society keeps pegging 
away with facts. You will find them. stated 
with an admirable clarity in a pamphlet called 
Some Questions and Answers about Homo- 
sexuality (1s, issued by the Albany Trust, 32 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W1). It deals seriously 
with each of the arguments in favour of the 
present law. Not one of them is rational. This 
is the perfect case of the ‘civilised’ being 
thwarted by the ‘primitive’. It is a sign of the 
times that a bishop should be the principal 
speaker at their Caxton Hall meeting this 
week. It is true that the police have been more 
choosey since the Wolfenden Report, and that 
judges are in so much moral doubt on the 
matter that their sentences and obiter dicta 
flatly contradict each other. It is also an odd 
fact that in Scotland only 9 per cent of homo- 
sexual cases confess to the police on arrest, 
while in England the figure is 94 per cent. I 
sometimes think we should get reform more 
quickly if the Home Secretary were to tell the 
police to apply the utmost rigour of the law 
to homosexual cases. Then the magistrates, 
who would sometimes remember what 
happened to them at school, would find them- 
selves compelled to sentence their sons, or 
rather the sons of their neighbours now at 
public schools or university. Since there are 
at a conservative estimate a million homo- 
sexual adults in this country, and _ the 
maximum gaol accommodation for all kinds 
of offenders is about 30,000, we shall need 
30 times as many prison ceils — even if we put 
all homosexuals three in a cell, where pre- 
sumably they would be able to amuse them- 
selves as they like. 


* * * 


The real hold of royalty is that it provides 
the best show. The vast concourse of people 
who slept on the Mall or stood hour after 
hour to catch a glimpse of the Princess, the 
procession and, afterwards, the decorations, 
proves again how people crave pageantry and 
communal fun. Discomfort is part of the fun. 
Better, for a change, than sleeping in the 
same old bed and spending the morning by 
the kitchen stove. Better, for many thousands, 
it seems than following the whole thing at 
their ease on TV. The commentators did 
not spoil the show, though one woman talked 
some terribly gooey stuff and Dimbleby 
varied his highly competent performance by 
a quite daft remark about the crowd being 
so great that it would have meant a riot in 
Eastern Europe -— though Eastern Europe is 
the place where vast crowds are least likely 
to riot. The picture of the bride on the Duke’s 
arm walking slowly up the aisle will long be 
remembered; her ordeal, I thought, was made 
tolerable by the Duke’s complete relaxation; 
his whispered remarks actually made her 
smile. Even more remarkable was the self- 
possession of Mr Armstrong-Jones, who did 
really face a fantastic ordeal amongst all those 
royalties and titles and tiaras. Someone who 
knows him remarked to me that he is a rare 
bird to enter the Royal family because he 
knows quite a lot about art and nothing about 
horses. He certainly knows something about 
dress. I wish he had been able to choose the 
Queen’s hat. His mother, Countess Rosse, 
looked about the best dressed woman in the 
Abbey and Princess Margaret’s unadorned 
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and exquisitely cut frocks were a triumph. It 
was because of this utter simplicity that she 
was always, as was right, the centre of the 
picture, Mr Armstrong-Jones, it seems to me, 
brings something new and interesting into a 
family whose artistic education stops at Sir 
Alfred Munnings. 


* * * 


I wonder how much the fact that young 
people nowadays mature so much earlier has 
to do with the strike organised by the Clyde- 
side apprentices? Some 35,000 apprentices 
have been out in Scotland, 25,000 in England. 
Thousands of adults have at one time or 
another in the past three weeks come out in 
their support, Neither unions nor management 
have paid any attention to the apprentices’ 
wage claims Over the past four years. Perhaps 
it sounded too much like the voice of the yob 
to them. The strike, though, has been conduc- 
ted with all the adult paraphernalia. Spokes- 
men say ‘no comment’ with aplomb. Perhaps 
there is more drama than usual, with central 
committee men refusing to have their pictures 
taken and roaring up to meetings on motor- 
bikes. But the point is that many of these 
apprentices are adult in every sense; some are 
married with families. A pay packet of £6 
or so a week then becomes inadequate and, of 
course, they live in streets where friends in 
unskilled jobs, both male and female, earn a 
great deal more than they do. While they 
are on strike married apprentices will receive 
£3 a week from a strike fund to which adults 
have contributed. These young men are in 
earnest, as they have every right to be, and 
are not to be treated whimsically. 


* * * 


I have in front of me a short but pre- 
posterous correspondence. Jacquetta Hawkes 
wrote to Lady Reading, who is chairman of 
the Women’s Voluntary Service For Civil 
Defence, asking her to receive a deputation 
of the Women’s Committee of the CND. 
The proposed deputation included Dr Janet 
Aitken, a recent President of the Medical 
Woinen’s International Association; Dr An- 
toinette Pirie and Dr Patricia Lindop of the 
Nuffield Research Unit at Barts, and a num- 
ber of other persons who have made a special 
study of fall-out and the effects of nuclear 
bombing. They were prepared to show Lady 
Reading that the recent WVS One in Five 
talks, which were given to the WVS on Civil 
Defence, were highly unscientific and mis- 
leading. Most of the lecturers on Civil 
Defence seem totally to have lacked scientific 
background. Yet Lady Reading refused to 
receive this delegation on the superb grounds 
that the talks were ‘based on information 
obtained from official sources’. On which 
Jacquetta Hawkes very properly comments 
that it was just because ‘in our opinion the 
WVS is being directed through official 
sources to mislead the women of this country 
that we find the refusal to listen to informed 
non-official criticism exceedingly disquieting’. 

CRITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


“We thave discussed whether or not we ought 
to take away your driving licence. But this is a 
very special day — and we have decided not to do 
so. I think you can thank Princess Margaret,” 
said Ald S. S. Wilson (in the chair) when convict- 
ing a defendant at Saffron Walden Magistrates 
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Court to-day. - The Cambridge Daily News 
(D. M. Simmonds.) 


How refreshing it is to read the forthright views 
which have been expressed by the Bishop of 
Chichester on the exploitation of sex, and by Mr 
W. P. Watts on the control of dogs upon the 
highways. Both problems are indeed of great 
national importance and, whilst they have for 
long been most controversial generally, they 
have, equally so, been gravely neglected admini- 
stratively. — Letter in Sussex Express & County 
Herald. (Mrs. E. B. Heathfield). 


Actress, tired of trekking round agents, and 
finding the upkeep of stiletto heels ruinous, will 
take doggies for walkies in London: pedigrees 
exchanged. —Advt in The Times. (A. J. Eady.) 


At the front of the crowd sat a little woman, 
grey hair half hidden by a head-scarf, but a hat- 
box on her knees. ‘Got a new hat in here’, she 
confided to neighbouring sitters. ‘What’s a wed- 
ding without a new hat. I'll put it on just before 
the procession passes.’ — London Evening News. 
(James Shallcross.) 


I should be extremely embarrassed if, at 10 
o’clock one morning, I suddenly found myself in 
a bus sitting next to the Queen Mother. — God- 
frey Winn in Daily Express. (William Walker.) 


The Gandhi Way 


I was not surprised to learn from The Times 
that Vinoba Bhave, Gandhi’s most faithful 
disciple, is starting a new pilgrimage to per- 
suade bandits in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh to become honest men. It seemed to 
me, when I talked with him in March, that 
he had reached the end of a chapter. He has 
walked some 35,000 miles during the last nine 
years, and has persuaded many landowners 
to surrender some of their acres and 5,000 
villages to pool their land and become 
cooperatives. Report has it that the conversion 
has often been temporary, and he admitted 
to me that he was no longer making headway. 

An Indian friend, who came with me, made 
notes of his replies to my questions. We found 
him at a village only about 200 miles from 
Delhi. Like Gandhi, Bhave is a clever man 
and not the traditional type of the ‘saint’. He 
has written able books on Hindu philosophy 
and its social implications; he is a linguist and 
an intellectual as well as a sadhu. A large 
crowd had collected round the school house 
which he had made his headquarters and a 
dozen or so disciples were squatting on the 
floor near him. A tape recorder was on the 
table, and he was talking quietly and authori- 
tatively to individual journalists, politicians, 
and villagers who came to listen to his wis- 
dom. When my turn came, he put his arm 
round my shoulders, and drew me down by 
his side. He had sent a message asking me 
to write down my questions. He pleads deaf- 
ness, but, however that may be, the fact is 
that he can deal more quickly and precisely 
with carefully formulated questions. He 
answers in the manner of a teacher, not so 
much expecting argument as expounding a 
philosophy which you are to think about 
afterwards. 

I asked him first how far he felt that 
‘gramdan’ villages (that is, villages which have 
promised to hold their land in common) were 
significant contributions to India’s economic 
problem and how far this was merely a 
symbolic or moral movement. He answered 
that it was both — provided that it had 
momentum. It would change the economic 
pattern of India, if it got going; otherwise, it 
would remain merely symbolic. Today, it 


seemed no longer to be making much pro- 
gress. It lacked workers and he was concen- 
trating on educating and training a body of 
them. 

I asked whether the vast change which we 
both thought necessary in the structure of 
village life could be voluntarily carried out. He 
replied that ‘you can’t have an air-conditioned 
village’, you had to have ‘a two-pronged 
attack’ to create gramdan villages and to 
foster the climate for them everywhere. As 
to state planning, he said, ‘there is nothing in 
the world that is purely voluntary. An element 
of compulsion is always involved’. But the 
compulsion is social. ‘The climate of Asia, 
not only India, is compelling us to decentral- 
ise Our economy. Unless we have industries in 
the villages in addition to the meagre re- 
sources of the fields, our villagers will never 
prosper’. I asked him whether caste was an 
obstacle. He made the depressing reply, which 
I have heard confirmed elsewhere, that the 
popular vote, so far from destroying caste, 
has actually strengthened its hold. ‘A new 
emphasis is given to caste by the electoral 
system’. I asked him about the future of the 
villages where his teaching had been accepted. 
Did ‘cooperation’ rule out all private holdings 
in land or mean that the joint produce of the 
village should be divided between the landed 
and the landless, or was it just a matter of 
joint marketing? His answer was revealing. 
‘He was not’, he said, ‘dogmatic about the 
economic planning of a gramdan village. Just 
as air and water are free for everyone, 
so land should be free. No one should own 
the land. If that is admitted, you can have 
any pattern which the villagers choose. It is 
for them to decide’. It is, I think, because he 
has been content with this general acceptance 
of his doctrine and not left behind him trained 
organisers to give it effect that many gram- 
dan villages have relapsed from grace. 

He rejected the extreme view that India 
can do without mechanical power. But, he 
said, ‘we have a bullock economy. People 
here do not eat beef, and bullocks have to be 
given special protection. That means we have 
to use them rather than tractors to reclaim 
our land. No part of India to my mind is 
suitable for tractor cultivation.’ He side- 
stepped the population problem. Population, 
he said, was a world problem to be thought 
of in world terms. He was ‘not in love with 
family-planning’, and thought the solution 
lay in utilising empty spaces everywhere. In 
Australia, for instance. No doubt I ought to 
have argued about the shipping problem and 
the feelings of Australians and theories of 
Malthus, But I refrained. I preferred rather 
to get him to explain whether he thought that 
cooperation was a sufficient motive for social 
progress. Had not competition a vital part to 
play? He replied: ‘there cannot be two laws 
— one for the family, one for society. In a 
family, competition does not work. Why 
should the same law not work for the village. 
Why must we have two laws because we have 
entered the age of science? Progress is re- 
tarded by competition. Even in a competitive 
society, the State has to protect and feed the 
weak. Why should we call on the State to do 
this and not found the whole village com- 
munity on love just as we do the family? 
There was nothing impracticable in a co- 
operative community. The weak and lazy had 
to be educated and induced to work, just as 
in the family. Competition creates frustration, 
love gives hope.” No competitive society was 
actually cruel enough to allow the weakest to 
go the wall. ‘The necessity of love is admitted 
in any case.’ His job was to persuade people 
to give it full scope. 
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In the evening, the village collected to hear 
him. There must have been two or three 
thousand men, women and children squatting 
on the ground when he arrived, He began to 
speak in Hindi. I noticed that one or two 
people near me, especially a Sikh who was 
in charge of the microphone, looked puzzled. 
The Sikh borrowed my pencil, wrote a note 
and passed it up to him. He waved it aside. 
I read the note, which ran: “These people have 
come to hear your views about the economic 
changes you advocate and how you would 
carry them out’. In fact he told them nothing 
of the kind. He said that he was conscious 
that the village was not in a receptive mood. 
They were restless and undisciplined; they 
were not ready to receive his gospel. So he 
would not address them, but merely lead them 
in prayer. He did so, and the meeting broke 
up quietly, but disappointed and, I thought, 
rather resentful. 

Afterwards people expressed surprise to me. 
The village was respectful wasn’t it? Of 
course, there is always some restiveness where 
there are children. What did he expect? 
Perhaps the clue lay in the fact that Punjab 
villagers had not been willing to part with 
their land. It is one thing to persuade people 
to make gifts of land, and even to accept the 
cooperative idea, in areas of great poverty, 
where some have tiny holdings and others are 
still living on the labour of the landless. It is 
quite another to persuade the comparatively 
well-to-do and very independent farmers of 
the Punjab to abandon their traditional 
individualism. In short, the Punjab as a whole 
has rejected his philosophy. Now, it seems, 
he wishes to put it to an even more severe 
test. For who are as individualistic as bandits 
and criminals? 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Return to the 
Delta 


So, after four years, the slow train pulled up 
again at Mahalla al Kubra station. The one- 
eyed man was waiting for us again, his bristly 
peasant face broken by a great grin. He 
shook hands warmly, and gripped the huge 
shopping basket, while we did our week-end 
shopping in Mahalla; groceries, vegetables 
and fruit, and sweets to distribute to the vil- 
lage children. The one-eyed man, Radwan, 
who is head-man of the village on, as it were, 
the social side, took me firmly into the 
butcher’s shop to choose the cut of meat 
from a gamoose leg; the poor little baby 
buffaloes were waiting outside to be 
slaughtered as soon as the meat stock in the 
shop was finished. Shop-keepers pretended 
to remember me. No, Mahalla_hadn’t 
changed much, though M tells me that the 
textile mills have put up new blocks of 
workers’ flats and a canteen where, in 
practice, all the workers’ families can get 
a good meal. 

The farm road was no better. We were 
held up for a bit when our car lights picked 
out a group of men and a gush of water; 
someone was pumping water into his field 
across the earth road in a channel he had 
just dug. M said, shocked, that he was using 
water from the drainage canal; this is likely 
to have salts dissolved in it which will be bad 
for the irrigated field, though less so at this 
time of year than later. There was a ground 
fog too; I was beginning to smell the crops 
again, most of all the cut berseem, the heavy 
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New boarders in Carolina 


AT CATAWBA IN SOUTH CAROLINA Bowaters are now 
completing a new hardboard mill—on the same site 
as their recently built 38 million dollar pulp mill. 
Scheduled to get under way in June, it will make 160 
million square feet of hardboard a year—the fastest 
production cycle of any hardboard plant in the world. 
And that is not its only distinction. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
This hardboard mill marks the beginning of a new 
phase in Bowater activity in North America—diversi- 
fication. In Europe, Bowaters have developed beyond 


the basic paper industry—into packaging, tissues, 
building boards, even drainpipes. Now the pattern 
takes shape in North America. 
NEW MARKETS 

It was not only the call of the woods that took 
Bowaters to Catawba. Surrounded by the raw 
material of the paper and board industry, Catawba is 
also close to the major furniture-producing centre of 
the United States. For them, a special board. For 


Bowaters, a steady market. For the economy of the 
South, benefit. 


facts point to a buoyant future for 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AND IN GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * AUSTRALIA * NEW ZEALAND - 


SOUTH AFRICA * 


Bowaters 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND + NORWAY * SWEDEN °* FRANCE * BELGIU 
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Egyptian clover. We turned in under the 
eucalyptus trees and there was Gamila, her 
brown face framed in black like a prioress, 
the gold beads at her neck. 

The frogs croaked; there were little ticking 
sounds as the fog dropped off the eucalyptus 
leaves. Mursi, the other head-man, came in; 
he and Radwan, dignified in their long grey 
gowns, sat at the table, Radwan interminably 
chewing a bean; then the two night watchmen 
with their rifles and whistles came in and sat 
on the low seat. Gamila, Mursi’s wife, mother 
of many, not all of them his (but then, he has 
another wife in Abousir) came in too, stood 
against the table and joined in the discussion. 
The two girls peeped and giggled from the 
doorway. Above the level of the lamp the 
high bare room was full of shadows. 

With his extra University teaching and, for 
that matter, with a whole weight of family 
responsibility, M had not been down to the 
farm for some time. Now they had to talk to 
him, as they could never, I think, have talked 
to the older generation who did not go in 
much for social conscience. The talk went on 
and on; sleepy from rice and meat and beans, 
I listened, occasionally hearing the word for 
school. That was it. Abousir was four miles 
away over rough paths; only eight boys went 
to school from the village, several of those to 
the Koranic school. But there were some 60 
to 80 children of school age in the village. 
What was to be done? 

Four years ago there were only two boys 
going to school, and no talk of a school in the 
village. But the winds of change blow. Here, 
though, I must make it clear that this is a 
small estate village, some 500 people, origin- 
ally all land-workers in tied houses — if one 
can think of these single-storey, two room 
mud caves where family and animals bed 
down together, as houses. In Egypt a com- 
munity of 7-8,000 is called a village, and 
would have started, not as part of an estate, 
but as a group of families. In a matter of four 
or five millenia, one mud house built on the 
ruins of the last, they have grown to town- 
size, though they are administratively villages 
and barely appear on a large scale map. 

What else had changed? In the morning I 
leant over the balustrade, more wobbly now, 
but the wasps were eating it like mad. Yes, 
there was a lot of wasp-comb about, but the 
hornets weren’t there, one change to the good, 
though, as a matter of fact, nobody but me 
worries about hornets and nobody gets stung. 
The young casuarina tree had towered up, 
the old lemons were away. In the night there 
had been owl cries and one went to sleep 
to the chirping of the crickets. Now there was 
the twitter of hundreds of small, almost in- 
visible birds running through the eucalyptus 
leaves, then a pair of doves shaded rose and 
blue. The fog was lifting and along all the 
paths between the crops people going out to 
work, children driving a cow or a big grey 
gamoose, donkeys carrying wooden plough 
beams, since nobody would dream of leaving 
anything so valuable out in the fields, a flock 
of brown sheep driven out to nibble the last 
bit of green before the ploughing. Beyond all, 
the wonderful eye-swinging Egyptian horizon, 
the same all round so that one is suddenly 
aware that one is perched on the surface of 
a great ball. 

We go out with Mursi, nibbling beans and 
looking at the beautiful shooting wheat. I say 
that last time there was water in that dry 
ditch; he says yes, but you were here a week 
later in the season. Suez might never have 
happened. 

We decide to go to Abousir, perched on its 
low clay hill four miles away, with who knows 


what temples of Osiris buried under its village 
streets, and see the schoolmaster. Remember- 
ing how often I fell off my donkey last time 
when I rode there, I say no, we will walk. The 
cotton land is being prepared, two yokes of 
good-looking bulls taking the ploughs easily 
and fairly fast; I keep wondering if this splen- 
did soil would not do better with simple 
discing. Soon we get off our own land; here 
are some of the very small holdings made 
out of a big estate in the land reform days; 
they look well-cultivated to me, but Mursi, 
the old feudalist, disapproves. We come to 
the orange groves, the granite pillars of long 
ago still lying beside the road. Then over the 
railway there is the new Social Unit, which, 
when I was here last, was only half built. 

There are over 400 children at this school, 
and there is at least one other, equally recent. 
The children look healthy, cheerful and 
reasonably clean, and all wear white pina- 
fores. The headmaster is friendly, the girl 
teachers gentle and competent, obviously with 
modern ideas and methods. M and the head- 
master discuss our school project, Mursi join- 
ing in. It looks as if it could be done without 
too much red tape; other main schools have 
feeder schools like this in the outlying 
villages. 

We go on to look at the. free medical unit 
and the agricultural unit with its magnificent 
stud gamoose looking like a piece of grey 
ancient landscape. Rhode Island-New Hamp- 
shire crosses will put up the size of eggs and 
quality of eating birds; fertilised eggs are one 
and a half piastres each, about 4d, 2-day 
chicks 3 piastres, and there is a waiting list. 
Rabbits for breeding are eight shillings each; 
I doubt if there used to be so much money 
among potential rabbit and chicken breeders. 
The rabbit hutches are all on legs, because of 
rats and stoats, just as bee-hives here are set 
in pools of water because of the mice; but 
there is a cheaper form, built up on dry mud 
bases, specially designed for peasant owners. 

All this is run by the Ministry of Municipal 
and Rural Affairs and I felt they were doing 
a good job. The young man in charge was 
an enthusiast and started M thinking in terms 
of an experimental rabbit and poultry unit at 
the village. He was somewhat worried when 
we got back and Gamila said that he would 
never find a man to look after poultry. That 
was a woman’s job! ‘It was exactly the same 
in South Uist’, I said, ‘the men wouldn’t look 
at it at first. They had to be shown that it 
wasn’t just swapping eggs for groceries with 
the vans, but a real business with money in it.’ 

The village has spread a little. I think there 
are more shoes, and every pair of shoes in 
Egypt means less bilharzia. There are more 
oil lamps too. Lamp oil and sugar, two things 
which even the poorest want to buy, are 
rationed in the sense that everyone can buy 
at a reduced rate to the amount of his ration 
card; after that the price about doubles. But 
I am quite sure there is more money. 

M asks for a meeting of village representa- 
tives that evening to discuss the school. The 
man who is running for Mayor has even 
promised a proper road to Abousir! The two 
headmasters think that the building we 
suggest, an old house, will do after certain 
alterations have been made. If it is given free 
for two years the government will then start 
paying rent and will do alterations and addi- 
tions themselves. Some £30 will cover the 
latrines and new paint and distemper. But 
when 15 villagers turn up, mostly the elders, 
they say firmly that the Mosque must be re- 
paired first; it is the House of God. They 
themselves will contribute a third of the total 
cost, about £45. Some of them are a bit 
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cynical about anything happening; the farm 
being a joint concern, they are well aware 
that some of the owners are not interested. 
Yet the mere fact that there has been a stir 
somewhere —that, for instance, the Social 
Unit did actually get built—helps them to 
think that there are new possibilities. If they 
contribute a share and the Mosque reaily gets 
repaired, then they will contribute to the 
school and it will be, in an intimate way, their 
own school. 

I feel surprised that there is no village 
council, no panchayet. The Egyptian villager 
is not as hungry as the Indian villager, but 
spiritually and socially he has been more 
ground down. In the big National Union 
structure consultative councils will be elected 
for the villages, which in turn elect a higher 
council from which, in time, something like a 
parliament will be elected. But this structure, 
admirable as it is in intention, is from with- 
out, not indigenous, and has not been going 
long enough for real results. Yet the mere 
fact that our village has voted may have 
helped to change its outlook. 

The ploughing of the cotton ground is 
finished; the green wheat must be irrigated. 
But the pump is not working and though 
some of the men know how to put on the belt 
from the tractor, they seem to have no idea of 
the principle of the pump. However it is 
clear that there are some screws missing; M 
sends someone off on a bicycle to get more. 
And suddenly, after dark, it is working! No 
overtime, just a little wood fire, a man lying 
beside it. and the magic gush of water doing 
in minutes what would take hours with the 
sakia and the slow turning gamoose. On our 


way back we almost run into an immensely 


looming camel, his rider high up against the 
stars. And across the fields the creaking of the 
sakias and the blindfolded cows and buffaloes 
treading steadily round, in dark as in day. 

The next morning, I look back at the 
village. What about the future when the 
children who are now taking out the beasts 
to pasture are in school? It will be 20 years 
before they are really influencing things. 
Probably more of them will go and work 
in Mahalla, especially if Egyptian policy 
turns to raising the internal standard of 
living and consumer demand, and more 
factories go up. This will coincide with more 
implements on the land and less mattock 
work. Perhaps those ones will leave the 
mud huts of the village, the clay-capped rice 
stores, the animals housed with the family, 
sometimes better treated because more useful, 
for the workers’ flats, small but with water 
and light. In the Cairo Exhibition I saw a 
rural worker’s model house for £400. But in 
the village there are 50 families to be re- 
housed, and plenty of these are three- 
generation families. Apart from a few ex- 
perimental houses the government has not 
attacked the rural housing problem; for the 
moment it is just too big. If it was done by 
private landlords — and only those with big 
incomes from other sources could touch it - 
they would have to persuade people to pay 
rent, and that wouldn’t be easy. Not yet. 

These children will wear cotton pinafores 
and when they grow up, the girls will prob- 
ably try to wear short cotton dresses, even 
if there is pressure on them to go into black 
veils. The boys will wear shorts and cotton 
coats. The present peasant dress is hand- 
some and, if you take off your galabeyah, 
quite practical. The waist-coats in silky cotton 
are delightful, but alas, they carry the mark 
of a despised class, of the peasants who have 
been bottom dogs for so many centuries. They 
will have to go. 
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“Don’t worry, Mr. Waterside— 
it’s an aluminium grille” 


There’s no need to protect it from Summer showers. 
An aluminium grille is aluminium through and through — 


not just a surface coating through which rust will soon appear. 


Aluminium doesn’t rust! 


@ THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LIMITED...REYNOLDS T.I. ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
: AP 437 
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The new generation won't have the natural 
dignity of men like Mursi. But that, I'm 
afraid, is as little viable as the Highland 
Way of Life. They may have chips on their 
shoulders; probably they ought to have. 
They will join political parties; I hope they 
will read agricultural papers as well as 
political ones, for I think there is a certain 
conservatism among those who work this 
splendid land! The girls will get hygiene and 
mothercraft and some of them will rebel 
against the conditions they live in. They will 
think it undignified to let their children 
scramble for sweets and they will forget the 
old stories. Above all they will want to raise 
their standard of living, to raise it to a point 
where ordinary honesty is practicable. If 
this has not come in 20 years they may think 
that nationalism is not enough. They may 
hate M and his successors, though not 
necessarily; that will depend on the kind 
of co-operation that is possible — whether, in 
fact, real brotherhood can be achieved be- 
tween University graduates and the newly 
educated in the Egyptian country. 

Naomi MITCHISON 


National Scar 


IT wap an uncle who had to be discouraged 
from showing reluctant acquaintances an 
operation scar across his abdomen. I believe 
people do this less now than they did, and 
that it is because the proportion of patients 
who do not have to be buried after their 
operations is now so large that a hospital scar 
confers little more status than an OBE. I 
remember appreciating that only a few people 
might want to see my uncle’s scar, but in 
those days (and I knew this, too) it was almost 
unendurable to have one that you couldn’t 
show. Every Edwardian novel had a character 
whose old wound was troubling him, though 
he usually got his in the Boer War or the 
Boxer Rebellion. I wanted one. 

I’ve got it. The National Health Service 
have supplied it free, which is to say that I 
have paid hardly more than £400 for it in 
stamps over the past fourteen years. As wiser 
people would have known, now that it is here 
I take little real pride in it, but its acquisition 
has widened my experience, which was small, 
of nurses, surgeons, anaesthetists, hospital 
food, the things that can happen to the help- 
less, trusting, and simple, how very much the 
nursing sisters know and how much they have 
still to learn. 

Take this last item first. There is a thing 
called pre-operation syncope. There is no 
treatment for it, no cure, not even diagnosis, 
and it was un-named until my own case 
occurred and I named it in order to be able 
to study it (no one can study a disease until 
it has a name: a less modest worker would 
have called it Rolph’s Disease). One of its 
causes is being swung by two nurses, using 
a blanket as a kind of hammock, from a bed 
on to a high trolley, dressed (I wonder why?) 
in someone else’s pyjamas, thirty-five minutes 
before the surgeon arrives to do you. In that 
horizontal thirty-five minutes, bereft of a 
pillow and realising that corpses do not have 
pillows, screened from the vulgar and deserted 
by the nurses, I relived one life and laid some 
sketchy foundations for the next. Had I 
arranged everything? Would I be remem- 
bered? Beyond the grave, or urn, did one’s 
atoms fuse with others to form unidentified 
flying objects, did one’s mind take its seat 
somewhere among the eternal, universal con- 
sciousness, was there a long queue of the 


unborn, lengthening and muttering as the 
Family Planning Association tightened its 
grip? The current surgical stories passed 
through my mind (‘That seems to be that, 
gentlemen, unless indeed there is some small 
thing I could do as an encore?’; ‘Mr Anaes- 
thetist, if the patient can manage to keep 
awake, it is surely not asking too much that 
you should do the same’). 

At last they came and wheeled me into a 
snow-white little power station occupied by 
the Ku Klux Klan in uniform, One gentle 
female voice which said ‘Let me have your 
left arm, and just relax’ was followed by 
another saying ‘Your wife has been on the 
phone’. It was in the seven hours between 
those two remarks that I acquired the scar. 

I had been told that a Health Service 
patient cannot hope to read or write in hos- 
pital. Readers and writers needed ‘amenity 
beds’. But within a day I was sitting up and 
reading Frank O’Connor’s study of the 
modern novel, The Mirror in the Roadway, 
and beginning to feel that this life, after all, 
was good enough for however long it might 
take to read whatever else this beguiling man 
has written. The next day I read Sir Stanley 
Unwin’s unputdownable Truth About a Pub- 
lisher, and as my comrades snored that night 
I lay reflecting on the many-sidedness of 
truth. The day after that I read Hugh Klare’s 
remarkable Anatomy of Prison with an enjoy- 
ment sullied only by the jealous realisation 
that I couldn’t have written it myself, and 
turned then to a treat long and deliberately 
deferred, Barbara Wootton’s Social Science 
and Social Pathology, a monumental work 
(it should, I think, have come out in three 
separate volumes, for then it might have been 
tackled by some of the people whose educa- 
tion is such a desperate social necessity) which 
proves three things I earnestly wanted proved. 
First, that the concept of criminality as a 
‘thing in itself’ is rooted in the righteousness 
of people ranging themselves on the side of 
the Establishment; secondly, that the ‘mater- 
nal deprivation’ hypothesis in criminology is 
due to a desire to see women ‘back where 
they belong’; and thirdly, that the ordinary 
thief’s attitude to the law is the same as the 
motorist’s. 

So a National Health patient in a general 
ward can read if he wants to badly enough. I 
admit that I was in a village hospital, that my 
ward contained only four beds, and that for 
most of the time my only companions were 
a schoolboy of thirteen and a retired coach- 
man of 89 who has been bedridden for the 
past five years. The old man slept most of 
the time, and I kept the boy quiet at the 
material times by setting him sums, English, 
and ‘general knowledge’ papers on the basis 
that he got a penny for every point scored and 
paid me back a halfpenny for each error or 
omission. He got about Is 6d a day, and I will 
concede that to this extent I did pay for an 
amenity ward. 

Throughout an un-nursed life I’ve been sen- 
timental about nurses, seeing them as angels 
of pity and comfort and always giving them 
my seat in trains. I think now that I have been 
right about most of them. But some are 
diminished by the enjoyment of bossy 
authority, some throw off a good deal of 
their kindness with their squeamishness, and 
some quarrel too openly and pettily in front 
of the patients, usually about infringements 
of territory. All of them have sycophantic 
convulsions when the doctors are around 
(which the doctors contemplate too placidly); 
and all of them are slaves to routine, which 
begins at 5.30 a.m. with a cup of tea. I can 
take a cup of tea at any hour of day or night, 
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was always watching the door for its appear- 
ance at 5.30, and could have kissed the nurse 
who brought it (she got me a second cup 
sometimes); but why in God’s name do they 
wake tired invalids at that hour to give it 
them, and keep on waking them up to drink it 
before it gets cold? Once the tea had come, 
you see, nothing further happened for an 
hour and a half. I think I shall try to bring to 
the forefront of my recollection, and keep it 
there, the extraordinary kindness of those 
nurses to me; for I know it was only solicitude 
that made one of them sit me up every time 
she rustled by, and that made another one lay 
me down, the first because of some post- 
anaesthesia state that could lead to pneumonia 
unless I sat up, the second because there was 
undue strain on the wound unless I lay down. 
Those two had me up and down like a jack- 
in-the-box while they were on duty together, 
but they are a pair of popsies and I would go 
on doing it now if I thought it would make 
them happy. 

At 10.30 on the first Sunday there was a 
sobering event which, I suppose, happens only 
to National Health patients. The ward door 
opened and nine severely dressed, rather small 
people came in, the last two gravely carrying 
a harmonium, They arranged themselves in a 
semi-circle and sang a hymn I had never 
heard, going on for a long time. A homely, 
non-clerical man then prayed for our recoy- 
ery, the government and the United Nations; 
there was more singing and a benediction; 
and then they all filed out, the harmonium 
going last. They were unannounced, and no- 
one said anything about them when they had 
gone. We were all a bit thoughtful, I believe. 
The occurrence had a faintly prophetic 
flavour. ‘Disease’, wrote Samuel Johnson, 
‘generally begins that equality which death 
completes.” But we were all, at that stage, 
getting better, or thought we were. Now we 
felt a bit worse. They could hardly have been 
out of the building when I found myself 
reading a Great Thought attributed by one 
of the Sunday papers to Abraham Lincoln: 
‘Serving God is doing good to man, but pray- 
ing is thought an easier service and therefore 
more generally chosen’. 

Since I came out I have been reading that 
the Department of Nutrition of the London 
School of Hygiene, having done a pilot study 
of hospital meals in West Cornwall and found 
them seriously deficient in nutritive value, is 
starting a national survey on the same lines. 
The Cornish meals were unbalanced: a sur- 
feit of poor quality food produced a ‘calorific 
satiety’ which had the result that half the 
meals were left on the plates. The meals 
described are remarkably similar to the ones 
I had: ‘the customary three main meals - 
morning, midday, and evening — early morn- 
ing tea, mid-morning drink, afternoon tea and 
bed-time drink’. The Report urges that 
‘hospital kitchens should be done away with 
and replaced by central kitchens, each of 
which could serve a large number of hospi- 
tals’. This kind of thing is well done nowadays, 
and the meals can be piping hot when you get 
them; but I am bound to record that all our 
plates in Ward II were spotless when they 
were taken from us, and that when I sent 
down to the chef an arrogant demand for 
Christmas pudding he came up himself, a very 
young man in a chef’s hat and white coat, 
offered me a large piece (although it was mid- 
March), and wanted to know if he was to 
make brandy sauce. 

I hope I have not conveyed the impression 
that I thoroughly enjoyed acquiring my scar, 
because (if the truth must be told) I did. 

C. H. RoLPH 
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No. 4 Berth, South Side, 
Royal Victoria Docks 


To speed the flow ofsea-borne cargoes, the Port of London Authority 
has built for United States Lines the largest transit shed in Great 
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Britain—No. 4 Berth, Royal Victoria Docks—which was opened by 
His Excellency the American Ambassador last month. 

The berth, 1,150 feet long, equipped with seven Stothert & Pitt 
tubular steel quayside cranes, is able to accommodate two United 
States Lines ships which can be loaded or discharged together. 





An important feature of the shed is the unrestricted floor space 
(with 20 ft. headroom) of 140,000 square feet, achieved by a single 
span of 200 feet. The fabrication and erection of the structure 
were carried out by Stewarts and Lloyds subsidiary, Tubewrights, 
Limited, the pioneers in tubular engineering. 

The building was designed and constructed under the direction 
— View of roof steelwork illustrating the light, open of Mr. G. A. Wilson, M.Eng., M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Chief Engineer 
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a | [S&L] Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, are one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of Steel Tubes 
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The Arts and Entertainment 
Where Angels Fear to Tread ? 


Dear John Berger, 


What an interesting proposition you put 
forward in your articles in the NEW STATES- 
MAN on 20 and 27 February. How plausibly 
you argue that ‘. . . painting can in its own 
way reflect more directly than any other art 
the principal conclusions of the current 
scientific view of the physical universe,’ and 
how persuasively you illustrate your thesis 
by reference to the versions of Las Meninas 
by Velasquez and by Picasso. But who is 
going to prove this theory of the aesthetic 
justification of modern art — the artists and 
aesthetes who know no physics, or the phy- 
sicists who know nothing about painting? 
‘Only Connect’... yes, indeed, but can you 
find a single mind where the two realms over- 
lap and can click together? The well known 
correlation between mathematics and music 
only emphasises the rarity of the sort of 
middleman that is needed to assign a value to 
such a theory. I am saying this because I 
don’t claim any serious knowledge of paint- 
ing, and can only look at your ideas from 
the side of physics. Perhaps that is what you 
want; you have put the ball into our court, 
and I must return the service. Well, here goes. 

One point you have made very nicely — 
that ‘reality’ persists, in its own right, so to 
speak, however different it may look from 
different view points. I would call this the 
Principle of Invariance, which is at the heart 
of the two theories of Relativity. It is, indeed, 
more positive than the mere idea that time 
and space are a little arbitrary, and not to 
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be relied on as absolutes. It states that time 
and space are certainly different for different 
observers, but in a special way that ensures 
that the Jaws of physics are the same for 
every observer. The constancy of the velocity 
of light (your remark on this is surely a pun; 
‘light’, in painting, means illumination not an 
electromagnetic signal!) is just one of these 
laws, to which the Principle applies. To 
parallel it, your painter must demonstrate that 
the relations between the objects in his picture 
are invariant, and not dependent on the con- 
tingency of the moment and point of vision. 
This, you say, is what Picasso does; I entirely 
agree. 

The Principle of Indeterminacy, also, with 
its emphasis on the influence of the observer 
on the very phenomenon which he is trying 
to observe, has caught the imagination of 
philosophers, and perhaps found its way into 
painting. Yet, are its artistic manifestations 
in our era essentially new? It is a problem 
that arises automatically, because subject (the 
painter) and object (the paintee) are inter- 
acting, and the flow of psychic energy can 
never be one way. What is the ancient art of 
portraiture but a rider to this theorem? 
Could not one say, rather, that modern 
painters have simply refused to take the 
classical attitude of trying deliberately to 
limit the disturbance caused by the observer? 
In the realm of human relations, this Principle 
has always ruled. 

But again, haven’t you missed a more posi- 
tive aspect of the Revolution of 1926? The 
companion of Indeterminacy is Complement- 
arity You know the paradox: The electron 
is both a wave and a particle. But this is a 
loose, almost deliberately misleading way of 
saying that an electron (and every other 
manifestation of matter or energy) has both 
wave and particle aspects, either of which 
can be evoked by the appropriate stimulus. If 
one looks with a device that is sensitive to 
waves, then one will observe the electron as 
a wave; if the instrument is designed to 
detect particles, why then one finds a 
particle. The Principle of Complementarity 
tells us that both these ‘qualities’, completely 
irreconcilable in essence, can, must, be 
present together: we cannot observe them 
both at once; we can always discover the one 
we are looking for. Now surely we can detect 
this same Principle at work in the Arts, for 
example in the tension between Design and 
Representation. Are these not contradictory, 
but complementary attributes? If we look 
for composition and pattern, even in the most 
realistic painters, then we shall certainly find 
it, if our eye is tuned for Representation, 
then we shall see natural objects even in the 
most uncompromising Abstracts. What is im- 
possible is to see both aspects in the same 
glance, any more than one can see both sides 
of the moon without making a weary voyage 
round it. But again, this problem is as old as 
art itself, as explicit in the Parthenon as in 
Picasso. Or is it only in the last few decades 
that we have allowed our mind’s eye to 
relax, and have stopped looking for particles 
- ie. Representation - and deliberately 
focused in waves, on Design? It is, as they 
say, a good question. 

Another essential feature of our new 
physical world is the Quantum Principle 
itself, the discovery that all microscopic 
phenomena are not continuous and smoothly 
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varying, like the flow of water under a bridge, 
but that there are starts and stops, and dis- 
continuous jumps from one state to another. 
In a sense this was an inevitable discovery. 
Formal continuity is the invention of pure 
mathematics, and has always been open to 
the criticism of philosophical atomists, from 
Leucippus onwards. This technical problem 
faces the painter, who cannot, except in a 
wash of water colour, pass smoothly from 
point to point on his picture without crossing 
the boundaries between distinct colours. 
However fine his brush strokes, they are not 
infinitesimal. This, again, seems to me to be 
a problem as old as all art. The classical 
painter consciously chose to give at least the 
illusion of continuity; some of the Moderns 
have dared to take the dilemma by the other 
horn, and have deliberately emphasised dis- 


‘continuous areas of pure colour, even to the 


extent of drawing boundaries round them. 

Let me remind you of a beautiful new 
Principle, only discovered since the War - 
the Principle of Renormalization. It is con- 
cerned with the difference between the in- 
trinsic, or ‘bare’ object - an electron, say — 
and the object that we actually have in the 
apparatus. The electron as observed carries 
round with it a cloud of other particles, like 
bees buzzing round a hive. When we say that 
we have measured the mass, or the electric 
charge, or the magnetic moment, or some 
other property, of ‘an electron’, we must 
always include the masses, charges, etc., of 
the attendant swarm, which cannot, by any 
means, be stripped away. To our dismay, we 
calculate that this is not a trivial correction, 
but very big indeed, even formally infinite. 
So electrons, like stockbrokers, are very 
different beneath their clothes, and it takes 
some mathematical imagination to see them 
undressed. There are obvious analogies in 
the visual Arts. The whole possibility of 
giving a representational title to an abstract 
work may depend upon just this difference 
between the object seen with all its associa- 
tions, as observed directly, and its image in 
essence, painted from the artist’s inward eye. 
Or again, there is the device of adding to a 
portrait a variety of objects which have strong 
associations with the sitter, so that we see 
him fully, as in the life - Baldwin complete 
with pipe, Churchill with cigar. The Re- 
normalization Principle is very powerful, and 
it works both ways. 

Of course, to explore your hypothesis 
further, you ought also to look at the medium 
in which the modern physicist actually 
depicts the world —- mathematics. There ought 
to be some connection between the language 
of modern painting, and the language of 
modern mathematics, especially the mathe- 
matics that is used by theoretical physicists. 
This is an exciting, but extremely technical 
problem, for if there is anything more ab- 
struse and specialised than modern aesthetics, 
it is modern mathematics. All I can say 1s 
that there has certainly been a change of 
fashion, if not a revolution, in mathematical 
physics, coinciding with the new quantum 
theory. Newtonian physics - all physics up 
to 1926 - 1s expressed in the branch of mathe- 
matics called Analysis, which is a sort of 
grown-up name for the Calculus. Heisenberg 
and Dirac brought into physics, from pure 
mathematics, a completely different discip- 
line, called Algebra. This is not just the roots 
of quadratic equations, but the formal theory 
of symbols that ‘operate’ on other symbols, 
paralleling mathematically the action of the 
physical ‘observer’ as he operates upon a 
system and, in the process, alters its state. It 
is out of this theory that the integral quantum 
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numbers arise. It is fundamentally linked to 
general laws concerning the symmetry of 
physical objects and relations, and its nearest 
visual analogue is not in modern painting at 
all; it is found in Arab decorative design, in 
intricate patterns of intertwining lines and 
curves based upon highly complex laws of 
symmetry. In fact, we find this same interest 
in geometrical structure and symmetry in all 
modern branches of the natural sciences. If 
your theory is correct, we should be able to 
identify some of these elements in modern 
painting, even if they are not easily recognis- 
able as formal mathematical constructions. 

In the world of high-brow theoretical 
physics there is, perhaps, another mathe- 
matical revolution quietly germinating. As 
every schoolboy knows, modern Pure Mathe- 
matics is greatly concerned with Topology, 
the theory of, yes, only connections. How 
many towns can be linked with each other 
by direct railways without crossings? How 
many colours do we need to distinguish the 
countries in a map? Topology has proliferated 
algebraically and analytically into many 
dimensions, and has also crept, here and 
there, into physics. The obvious question’ is 
whether it has also, very insidiously, crept 
into visual Art. Has this mathematical dis- 
cipline anything to do with the patent fact 
that modern Sculpture is much more 
‘multiply connected’ than classical sculpture? 
Or does this theme also stretch back to 
Leonardo and Piranesi, to problems of articu- 
lation and structure, where lines only exist 
as ways for the eye to travel from one junc- 
tion to another? 

Let me try to sum up these rather wide- 
ranging remarks. There are more themes in 
modern physics than you allow, and they all 
have obvious analogies in the visual arts. But 
these themes do not belong specifically to 
modern Art; they have had their influence on 
artists in the past, long before they were seen 
to be significant in science. The Principles 
seem to me to be essentially philosophical, for 
they are logically inherent in the effort to 
make finite maps or pictures of the infinite 
complexity of what is. I don’t mean to say 
that I follow Eddington in supposing that 
one could cerebrate the laws of physics 
directly from contemplation of the problem 
of observation. Nature, bless her, has too 
many tricks up her sleeve. But as we explore 
the world, scientifically or aesthetically, we 
can’t help bumping up against certain diffi- 
culties, and eventually setting up our solu- 
tions to them as formal ‘Principles’. 

Whether the best artists have actually 
carried over, from physics, these Principles, 
and exemplified them-.in paint, is another 
matter. Perhaps they have caught on to some 
of the cruder, more popularised themes - 
‘Space and Time are not absolutes’, or ‘The 
whole world is in a state of chassis’ — but I 
just don’t see sufficient detailed correlation 
between aesthetic styles and scientific dis- 
coveries to confirm your thesis as a causal 
law. On the other hand, we may look for one 
general connection. The revolution in physics 
is a break with a classical tradition. It is a 
real revolution, in that quite new ways of 
thought were necessary. One had to go through 
the logic again, step by step, and sometimes 
found oneself taking a novel, apparently 
ridiculous, turning instead of the well worn 
path. The success of this revolution may have 
communicated itself to the artists, and put 
them into a more adventurous frame of mind, 
ready to explore alleys which mere conven- 
tion had curtained over. So, if the same new 
Principles appear in Physics and in Painting 
at about the same epoch, it may not be 


entirely accident. Further than that I cannot 
go. Indeed, further I must not go, otherwise 
there will be a demarcation dispute between 
the League of Art Critics and the Institute 
of Physics. 
Over to you, and all the best, 
JOHN ZIMAN 


P.S. What delightful new cards you have 
now added to the pack of Cultural Happy 
Families: Mr Stinks the Chemist; Miss Links, 
the Mathematician’s Daughter; Master 
Thinks, the’ Theoretical Physicist’s son. 
‘Einstein!’ ‘Picasso!’ ‘Snap!’. 


Negative Feed-Back 


Once upon a time there was a serious play 
with a serious theme — two qualities which 
put it straight away outside the usual run of 
West End offerings. How far outside the run 
will be clearer when I add that the theme of 
Sam Thompson’s Over the Bridge is trade 
unionism and the setting the Belfast ship- 
yards. The drama is arranged as a series of 
clashes: between the old style trade unionists 
who have fought through the Depression 
(at the Princes Theatre, Joseph Tomelty, a 
kind of selfless socialist saint, and J. G. 
Devlin, a ‘ruletarian’ who lives by the book 
alone) and a younger generation (Colin 
Blakely) which has not needed the ideals 
because it has been brought up in a workers’ 
market of prosperity; between kinds of ideals 
- John McBride was excellent as the lemon- 
faced old timer who deserts the union for the 
chapel; between the union and the worker 
who is simply out for Number One; between, 
finally, the Protestants and Catholics, who 
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sacrifice everything — union, law and lives - 
to religious bigotry. 

In principle, Sam Thompson’s play is 
impressive. Unfortunately, very little is 
involved except principles. The talk is of 
principles, the characters are walking prin- 
ciples. The author, having got his theme, left 
the people to take care of themselves. He has 
simply fitted them out with every cliché in 
the book; and there are an awful lot of clichés 
in the book. But because the clichés are 
entirely those of sentimental melodrama, the 
people don’t stand a chance. There is a limit 
to the life actors can inject into dead dialogue. 
Perhaps a fast, precise production would help. 
But I doubt it. 

The reason is simple: a play which tackles a 
theme as solid and serious as this should hurt. 
It should present the audience with ideas they 
don’t want to hear, views they don’t want to 
se. Mr Thompson, however, tickles the audi- 
ence in their complacencies, he reduces living 
issues to dead sentiments. For Over the Bridge 
is as much a drama of cliché as most of the 
other Shaftesbury Avenue offerings, even if 
the clichés are those of the opposite side. So 
it will cheer the audiences up more than it 
will shake them up. We know already that the 
West End’s negative feed-back is a powerful 
mechanism: it can assimilate even Joan 
Littlewood’s productions as mere good enter- 
tainment.The only way to change the brute 
is not to feed it with more clichés, of what- 
every colour, but to attack it with genuine, 
more original and more intelligent theatre. 

Postscript: having preached this sermon, I 
now find I was wrong. Platitudes or no, the 
play tried something too unfashionable to last. 
It has come off, and I am left wishing that I 
had been able to give it a rave. 

A. ALVAREZ 
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Jean Dubuffet 


I; isn’t only political speeches or trying to 
argue logically with a. woman that can put 
one in a state of impotent rage at the bland 
disregard of inescapable facts: art-critical 
discourse can have this effect. Think of the 
picture of post-war art presented by most of 
the writing and talking about it. You’re led to 
suppose that abstract art has — for better or 
for worse, according to the point of view — 
been overwhelmingly the dominant force, 
countered here and there at the periphery by 
scattered attempts — brave or misguided or 
merely eccentric, according to the point of 
view — to ‘get back to the human figure’. In 
fact, new images of the human figure, in par- 
ticular the female nude, have been created 
during this period by three of its most 
characteristic, most influential, and most 
fashionable figures — Giacometti, de Kooning, 
Dubuffet. It would be difficult to think of any 
other living artists under the age of sixty who 
are at once so much sought-after by the 
moneyed and powered and so much looked- 
up-to by their fellow-artists —- my point is that 
they hold a central position in the inter- 
national art world — and each of them has 
been concerned with making a human image. 
So what is the really significant trend in post- 
war art? — that a few good artists and several 
thousand bad ones have been doing abstract 
art? or that three artists of great reputation 
have tried, and have managed, to give new 
life to the highest and hardest-worked theme 
in art, at a time when the task was fraught 
with appalling difficulties? 

The difficulties arise from dealing with 
a traditional theme when there is no clear-cut 
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living tradition on which to build, as the 
Cubists and Fauves could build upon Post- 
Impressionism. There is no clear-cut tradition 
because the world of art has quite suddenly 
become several times larger than it has ever 
been before: once you accept that a Roman 
bust and an African mask, a Byzantine 
mosaic and a panel by Watteau are all art, 
where can you go? And there is no living 
tradition because, for the artists born just 
after the turn of the century, the forms 
created by those born around 1880 have 
already become clichés — for several reasons, 
one of which is the speed with which their 
originators have themselves worked out their 
possibilities. 1 don’t mean that these forms 
haven’t been of use to our trio. Giacometti 
drew on Cubism in his earlier work, de 
Kooning has done so passim; Dubuffet 
appears to be highly derivative from Klee 
(whom he has said he considers the greatest 
painter of this century: a painting of Klee’s 
like Stricken Town, with its network of lines 
incised all over a wall of brown, looks like a 
prototype for many Dubuffet landscapes; 
Dubuffet’s sculptures are remarkably close to 
Klee’s). But it’s been a question for them of 
borrowing from their predecessors whatever 
they could use, not one of founding their 
style upon that of their predecessors, as the 
Cubists did with Cézanne, and as a multitude 
of decorative painters today have done with 
the Cubists and late Klee. For Giacometti 
and de Kooning and Dubuffet, the whole 
problem of making a human image has had 
to be thought out afresh, taking nothing, as 
far as they could, for granted. 

Each, then, has tried to deal with some 
absolutely fundamental problem. Giaco- 
metti’s work has asked what is entailed in 
re-creating an experience located in a certain 
time and space in the form of a sculpture 
which is to be experienced at any number of 
different times in any number of different 
spaces. De Kooning’s work has asked what 
the implications are of using a language of 
forms at a time when all formal conventions 
are in the melting-pot and any mark made 
with a brush can mean almost anything. 
Dubuffet’s work has asked what can happen 
if a sophisticated artist, exasperated with 
sophisticated forms of art, reverts to the most 
infantile forms of each of the two activities 
which are combined in making art — the in- 
vention of a sign which by some magic will 
recall something in the real world, and the 
fabrication of an object that has no practical 
use. So the signs resemble those of children’s 
drawings, and the matter in which the signs 
are incised or built up resembles the mud, or 
the faecal matter itself, that children play 
with. His problem, that is to say, has been to 
see whether art can be made out of material 
and in language which no adult would 
normally deign to use — to transform a, 
pumpkin into a golden coach. 

And how he has transformed it! I find the 
present one-man show at the Hanover 
Gallery particularly satisfying evidence of 
this: it’s retrospective in scope without being 
anything like a slap-up retrospective exhibi- 
tion — the selection is discriminating, but it 
includes few major works and none of the 
nudes of the early Fifties which are his 
masterpieces — yet it impresses both by its 
variety and iis consistent quality. From the 
poorest of means, something has been 
created which impresses precisely by its rich- 
ness — a marvellous richness of colour in the 
monotonous browns, then richness in the 
sense of variety, and richness above all in the 
complexity of feeling compressed within the 
individual image. The figures combine an air 
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of extreme vulnerability with a strange dig- 
nity and indestructibility. They are oafish, 
tearing monsters who don’t give a damn for 
anyone, reincarnations of Pére Ubu. But they 
also have a pathetic, clownish grandeur, like 
Rembrandt's drawing of the elephant. And 
they have the unassuming nobility which Van 
Gogh attributed to Millet’s peasants when he 
said that ‘they seem painted with the earth 
they sow’. 

Dubuffet transforms his elementary earthy 
matter, investing it with meaning and beauty. 
But he also affirms it in its own right. His 
paint is not simply (as de Kooning’s is, ex- 
pressly) a medium through which to convey 
feelings and sensations, a raw embodiment of 
intangibles; it also affects us in its own right, 
as matter. It conveys changing meanings, but 
it also reassures with a sense of the per- 
manence of the material world. ‘I am struck’, 
he has said, ‘by the high value, for a man, of 
a simple permanent fact, like the miserable 
vista on which the window of his room opens 
daily.’ His art is a restatement of that love of 
all material things, whatever they may be, 
which is the perennial theme of French paint- 
ing. 

Davip SYLVESTER 


300 Million Wedding 
Guests 


Severat lessons for next time, whenever that 
is, may be learned from the television broad- 
casts of last week’s royal wedding. 

Royal (and other prominent) guests: Don’t 
look sullen or bored, or invalid conclusions 
may be jumped to. Don’t scratch an ear or 
sing too uninhibitedly, or a sudden close-up 
may reveal a moment of comic bathos. Don’t 
wear a skirt that falls away from your legs 
each time you sit down; or, if you do, don't 
keep adjusting it. 

Producers: Seek always the balance be- 
tween a too reverent discretion and excessive 
use of ‘human-interest’ shots. (This seems to 
have been achieved pretty satisfactorily, on 
both channels, last week.) 

Commentators: Don’t rely too much on 
extemporisation. The course of a _ royal 
wedding is not as unpredictable as that of a 
football match: everything is timed precisely 
in advance. The secret is thorough research 
— and here Richard Dimbleby, by all accounts, 
excelled. On the eve of the wedding he went 
on a prolonged and stately prowl through the 
Abbey, checking the timing, noting technical 
terms and historical minutiae. He also briefed 
the Eurovision commentators of. various 
nationalities, who sat in Broadcasting House 
during the ceremony, each with a monitor 
and a ‘shooting script’ before him: Babel, 
1960. 

The content of the commentary is as 
important as its timing. Since TV leaves little 
to the imagination, a TV commentary is less 
directly descriptive than one on sound radio: 
as in a good documentary film script, it is 
often better to talk ‘against’ the picture than 
merely to tell viewers what they can see for 
themselves, anyway; though persons and 
objects must be identified. The inevitable 
clichés (‘the man of her choice’, etc.) must be 
uttered with absolute conviction. 

Improvisation is necessary, however, during 
the hours before and after such a function; 
and this is a severer test both of knowledge 
and of articulacy. Mr Dimbleby rolled on 
fluently at the docks for over an hour, while 
the bride and groom were held up by the 
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City crowds. (He once described, with equal 
aplomb, the Queen’s arrival at the Paris opera, 
though his monitor had packed up and he 
couldn’t see what was happening.) The rival 
commentators were put to some disadvantage 
in the morning by the rather silly catch-viewer 
device of bringing the start of the ITV broad- 
cast forward, at short notice, to 9.15; their 
resources were not entirely adequate to the 
extra demand, and I noted such morsels as 
(of the crowd in The Mall) “They’re in great 
heart — at least they cheered us when we 
arrived’; and (of the bridegroom) ‘His family 
roots are deeply embedded in the soil of 
Wales . . . [here followed some sentences in 
Welsh] On behalf of the Welsh people I 
welcomed Antony Armstrong-Jones into the 
royal family’; and (a desperate topographical 
filler) *. . . the statue of Earl Haig which you 
can see, unfortunately with his back towards 
us at the moment’. More homework in future, 
please. 

The Eurovision potential of 300 million 
viewers sounded so overwhelming that some 
people forgot to check the figure for those 
who may have listened to the sound-radio 
commentary, ably done by David Lloyd 
James, Audrey Russell, Alun Williams and 
others. It was 250 million. This Home Service 
commentary was relayed simultaneously on 
the BBC’s General Overseas Service. In 
America and elsewhere there will have been 
some overlap between the two figures; but, 
since these listener-viewers saw the TV 
recording a few hours after the ceremony, 
radio was there first. 

Tom DRIBERG 


News Week 


News cinemas continue to exist, though they 
have little to do with news: they are gap- 
fillers, magazine shows, fifty minutes between 
us and catching the train or meeting the date. 
Such life as they had was killed by TV. Who 
now thinks of going to a newsreel theatre for 
the Cup Final, when he has already seen it 
reported live or doesn’t care anyway? One 
hold, however, the cinema retains, and that’s 
colour. Did we, home-stayers, have our fill 
of the wedding last Friday? One thing we 
missed, the warmth and variety that belong 
to this kind of spectacle — colour. Seventy-two 
hours later the cinema provides it. 

Both Rank and Associated British have pro- 
duced their 20-minute versions of last Friday, 
in colour; and if you enjoy hangovers, these 
keep the thing going. The beginnings are 
characteristic. Rank’s Wedding in Spring- 
time starts with fruit-blossom outside Clar- 
ence House, and then goes to stare at the 
outside of the Armstrong-Jones studio in 
Pimlico Road; thence it strays into Chelsea, 
looking for bohemian types, and follows a 
car from Sloane Square to the Palace. In fact 
it starts with one of those first paragraphs 
which any good journalist would automatic- 
ally strike out. And the rest of the film is as 
tame, in the circumstances, as could be. 

May Wedding (Associated British) makes a 
better job of it by plunging into the all-night 
crowds in the Mall. I don’t know that John 
Pudney’s text, spoken by Michael Redgrave, 
isn’t a bit too jolly and jingly; still, one can 
forgive his London Town for the sake of the 
crowd glimpses. And, thank heaven, they 
don’t have to be interviewed! Then the 
breast-plates rustle, the glass coach steps out 
smartly into Whitehall, and the cheers ring 
far louder than TV admitted with its impres- 
sion of a subdued route forever being 
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quenched by the notes of God Save the 
Queen. The Abbey itself startled with its blue 
and gold; with the service over and retirement 
to the vestry, picturesque figures from the 
Dominions were quickly picked out. The 
return in full sunlight, the bursting crowds, 
the appearance on the balcony, though robbed 
of suspense, gathered atmosphere. Briefly we 
see them off from the Tower; and sated 
though we may be, the memory is retouched. 

In a very few years, of course, even the 
advantage of colour will have been snatched 
away, leaving the newsreel camera with 
nothing except scoops from the Himalayas or 
the Arctic —- and the real tough story they 
should have been giving us all along. 

Not by accident, another film has grim 
news value. This is Justice and Caryl Chess- 
man, at the International Film Theatre, for 
which there has been only too much time to 
prepare. It lasts forty minutes, but despite its 
subject makes less impression than many of 
the ‘March of Time’ investigations. It does 
not, like them, re-create scenes: in fact its 
chief obstacle has been a strict adherence to 
facts and people long after the event. This is 
the chair where Chessman sat; here, a single 
woman juror sits in the empty court formula- 
ting her impressions; the district attorney is 
interviewed, still insistent that Chessman 
should die, and the consulting lawyer for the 
defence; narrative from the cop who ran him 
to earth, still of the hanging judge, stills of 
Chessman. To bring the film to life Chessman 
must have walked and talked into the 
camera: this has not been possible, and the 
arguments and the incidentals don’t add up 
enough. However, we do see him walking in 
step with a guard before and a guard behind 
across the courtyard into a door; San Quen- 
tin; the way into the death chamber; the two 
chairs waiting with straps idle for their vic- 
tims. It’s all passable journalism, and if it 
doesn’t try to weigh the pros and cons of 
Chessman’s guilt, it does strongly pose the 
question whether the state’s crime in execu- 
ting him does not exceed the crime for which 
he was supposed to be punished. Some day 
perhaps a Resnais will go over this historic 
ground. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


BBC Thursday Invitation Concert, at Maida Vale 
Studios 


The inclusion of Elisabeth Lutyens’s Cantata 
O Saisons, O Chateaux! in last week’s BBC 
Thursday Concert was an imaginative stroke of 
programme planning. The Cantata is 15 years 
old, and is thus mercifully removed from the 
current modernity draughts-games. The Cantata’s 
claim to a hearing is, then, purely musical; and 
the claim is sustained by the achievement. This 
highly sensitive music is quite without any false 
pretensions, and is expressed with the clarity and 
economy of a-true craftsman. The harmony is 
always strictly under aural control, the textures 
are finely judged, and the vocal part, though 
modest in character, finds a moving lyrical ful- 
filment in the final paragraph. The Cantata is not 
difficult to perform, and there is every reason 
why it should not be allowed to return again to 
the limbo: reason, too, for further investigation 
of Miss Lutyens’s considerable and neglected 
output. 

D. D. 


The Golden Touch, at the Piccadilly 


Think of a Greek island; depopulate it: 
colonise it with beatniks, rule it with a hedonist 
Makarios-figure; send to it a ruthless -Onassis- 
figure (with heart of gold) whose daughter is 
way out, man: add a romantic pearl-diver, a 
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red-brick financial wizard . . . What else can we 
squeeze in? . . . funny German, pompous por- 
trait painter, promiscuous titled lady novelist, 
half-witted monk . . . inject suitable quantities 
second-hand contemporary wisecracks: garnish 
heavily with triangular romance: and top off 
with a gamin Sagan-figure, complete with genuine 
French accent. A recipe, Julian More must have 
thought when planning his new musical, that 
could hardly fail. 

And probably it won't fail, if success is 
measured in terms of hard cash. But it will be 
no thanks to the tedious book, silly lyrics and 
eminently forgettable music of its devisers if it 
doesn’t. Only the brilliant choreography of Paddy 
Stone, the imaginative (and well-painted) sets of 
Hugh Casson, and dogged hard work on the 
part of the unfortunate beatnik chorus saved this 
cynical and humourless concoction from com- 
plete disaster. Fine singing of worthless songs by 
Gordon Boyd, who could act most of the cast 
off the stage with one twist of his expressive lips, 
and Gary Cockrell’s casual vitality as leader of 
the beatniks, stood out like good deeds in a 
naughty world: and this, in a sense, is what 
they were. 








WW. H. ALLEN 


Publishers of good books since the 18th century 


ALAN SILLITOE 
The General 


The appearance of his major new novel 
coincides with the award of the Hawthorn- 
den Prize for his last book, The Loneliness 
of the Long-Distance Runner. 13s 6d 


EDMUND WILSON 
Apologies to the Iroquois 


His remarkable survey of the present 
conditions of the North American Indians 
is a real scoop. Illustrated. 36s 


HUGH KENNER 


The Invisible Poet 


‘Far and away the best book on T. S. Eliot’ 
—John Davenport. ‘A new masterpiece’— 
Philip Toynbee. 30s 


LAWRENCE LIPTON 
The Holy Barbarians 


The first full report on the Beatniks. An 
eye-opener! Illustrated. 30s 


MICHAEL 
HASTINGS 
The Frauds 


The astonishingly mature novel from this 
talented young writer. 15s 


PIERRE BERTON 
Klondike 


The definitive story of the last great gold 
rush. ‘An epic of adventure’ — Scotsman. 
Illustrated. 30s 


Publishers of good books since the 18th century 


W. H. ALLEN 
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Correspondence 


UNITY AMONG TEACHERS 


Sirn,— Few would disagree with your com- 
ment that a united organisaticn of teachers is 
desirable, and none that teachers should exert 
a stronger corporate influence on society. But 
a strong, united body of teachers, speaking with 
a clear voice and heeded by public and parlia- 
ment alike, is a flat impossibility. In today’s 
society it is clear that any body of employees 
lacking the means of bringing pressure to bear 
in support of their claims upon authority will 
be ignored, or exploited, or both. It is equally 
clear that teachers form just such a _ body. 
Apparently repudiating with contempt the 
methods of the affiliated trade union, they look 
instead towards that kind of Star Chamber en- 
joyed or suffered by the medical and legal pro- 
fessions. The reasons why realisation of such a 
dream remains as distant as ever are not far 
to seek. Chief among them is the fact that 
teaching is not a profession in the sense that 
the law and medicine are professions. Some- 
times it is a vocation; more often it is simply 
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EUGENE IONESCO 
PLAYS VOLUME Ill 
Translated by Donald Watson 
The Killer, Improvisation, Maid to 
Marry 18s 
PLAYS VOLUME IV 
Translated by Derek Prouse 
Rhinoceros, The Leader, The Future 
is in Eggs 18s 
(available late May as a Calderbooks paperback 7s. 6d.) 
Molloy-Malone Dies- The Unnamable 
SAMUEL BECKETT 
. a trilogy of classic importance. No proper 


student of contemporary fiction should be with- 
out this ‘omnibus’.” Punch 25s 


Paolo Paoli ARTHUR ADAMOV 


Translated by Geoffrey Brereton 
. . a brilliant and savage satire on middle-class 
French society . . . introduces one of the liveliest 
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minds in contemporary theatre.” Plays and 
Players 18s 
Arnold Schoenberg 

H. H. STUCKENSCHMIDT 


Translated by Humphrey Searle and Edith Roberts 
“This is a temperate, sympathetic but. judicious 
account of the life of the most controversial 
musician of the century.” Times Literary Supple- 
ment 21s 


International Theatre Annual 4 
Edited by HAROLD HOBSON 
A paperback edition of Hobson’s choice: articles, 


reviews and photographs covering the theatre 
centres of the world. A Calderbook 14s 6d 
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a job. It becomes a profession only when the 
Minister is refusing a pay claim or softening 
up the Burnham Committee into acceptance of 
something he and they know teachers will find 
unpalatable. 

Analogies with unions of railwaymen, doctors, 
dentists etc. are all false, for in none of these 
latter do we find a heavy preponderance of 
women, nor does most of the doctor’s salary 
come from the local rate (woe to him if it did). 
Both the trade unions and the professional 
organisations have, over the year, negotiated 
for a man’s salary with all that this implies. 
Where women are concerned the public mind 
thinks quite differently. Nurses, along with old 
age pensioners, are in a category that provokes 
much clicking of tongues but little action. The 
teacher is in a worse plight still, for his em- 
ployer is, in a very real sense, the ratepayer, 
and even if this were not so, the public’s atti- 
tude towards him is one of permanent if mild 
hostility. If the public demanded a chain of 
comprehensive schools extending from Lands 
End to John o’ Groats, the staff working inside 
would still be a bunch of 9 to 4 layabouts who 
get far too many holidays. Money spent by any 
union in wooing the public from this attitude 
may be written off as as having vanished down 
the same drain that swallows Blue Streaks, Suez 
adventures and ground-nuts with the same im- 
partiality. 

The NUT is neither militant nor strong. It 
is merely large. Over the years thousands have 
looked to it for a stern leadership, a pioneering 
spirit of uncompromising firmness in its deal- 
ings on Burnham. The record is a melancholy 
one. Its usefulness is clearly limited to those 
fields in which no demand is made upon 
authority, much less upon the public purse. The 
man in the classroom looks for relief from 
dinner duties, for the end, not only of dilution 
but of that servile attitude which accepted the 
Emergency Scheme (was there, then, no short- 
age of doctors, lawyers, architects, dentists, sur- 
veyors, accountants?) and, most of all, the 
salary issue. When his immediate financial posi- 
tion is improved, he may then take time to 
view the horizon; until then he is more con- 
cerned with part-time window cleaning, night- 
school teaching, brewery or cannery work and 
the many other jobs he performs to bolster his 
basic £520. 

An increasing irritation is evideni among men 
members of the NUT. Older men are em- 
bittered and cynical, the disillusioned idealists 
of pre-war days who even in these times of 
never-had-it-so-good see themselves far worse 
off vis-a-vis society than they were in 1939; the 
middle-aged grumble but are set in their ways, 
while many have house purchase mortgages 
Negotiated through the NUIT which require 
membership of that union; the young men are 
either going to the NAS, joining the NUT for 
that most dreadful of all reasons, ‘I want legal 
cover if a parent turns nasty’, or not joining 
a union at all. 

There is indeed dissension in the ranks, not 
only between the sexes, but latterly between 
primary and secondary teachers over differen- 
tials. This is rich. There is scarcely a teacher 
who has a good word to say for this abysmal 
system of setting Jack over his neighbour, yet 
it was accepted by Burnham, presumably as a 
fair and equitable arrangement. 

JOHN FURNESS 

67 Burns Road 

Sheffield 


THE VOICE OF THE YOB 


Sir, — Graham Footitt, though under twenty, 
is clearly not in touch with teenagers or teenage 
thought. If he were, perhaps he would not talk 
such pitiable, snobbish nonsense. I don’t know 
what (public?) school he went to, but it must 
honestly have been an exceedingly unenlighten- 
ing one to make him think that the modern 
teenage youth Roy Kerridge writes about con- 
sists of ‘society’s oddities and outcasts’. This 
contemptuous and all too facile label is one which 
is frequently applied by Mr Footitt and his kind 
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and should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Mr Kerridge was not making excuses for us. 
And as a teenager I should resent having to 
have a ‘benign benefactor’ as much as anybody, 
But when Mr Footitt starts babbling about how 
the birch has done little harm to the previous 
generations (we are not talking about previous 
generations anyway), how the majority of yobs 
hate knowledge, that there is ‘teenage chaos’, 
that the only way to get on in life is to join the 
monster rat race, that it is dangerous as well as 
futile to apply a psychological angle to the teen- 
age problem (he doesn’t tell us what it is), it 
becomes just too clear that, deep in his own self- 
absorption, he has missed the whole point of 
Roy Kerridge’s article. 

If the ‘indifferent’ dismissal of ‘a lot of 
juvenile crime’ revolted Mr Footitt, then his 
own casual acceptance of the smart commercial 
values of the oldie’s world really gripped me. 
And if he thinks that he’s putting yobs in pale 
perspective by telling a story about how they 
hated his pal the supply teacher, well I really 
am surprised at him. Because I  haven’t 
the slightest doubt that it was his friend who 
needed the perspective. It is probably of him 
that Mr Kerridge writes, the ‘students who des- 
pise the main teenage crowd and think them- 
selves so important’. 

Of course we teenagers are embittered about 
the world around us. It’s inevitable and right. 
And we aren’t the only ones who see maral 
decadence, horrible sefish obsession and hatred 
in our elders, hand in hand with previously un- 
surpassed affluence. But we are the ones who 
are unfortunately most influenced by them, and 
the ones who take over from them. Perhaps we 
will, as Mr Kerridge hopes, produce something 
more constructive to change and reform the 
sordid adult world. We certainly won't just sit 
and sneer, and clap our hands for ‘practical 
progress’ like Mr Footitt. 

Dominic GILL 

Milton Abbas 

Blandford 
Dorset 


Sir, — Mr Kerridge drums into our heads that 
generalisations about teenagers are ridiculous. 
Who would deny this? Then he goes on and 
makes a sweeping generalisation that all young 
persons with a hobby are either sixth-formers or 
bank clerks without intelligence, and ruins a 
good article. Anyway it guarantees him a career 
in advertising, who are past masters at this 
method of sales talk. So we can say ‘welcome Mr 
Kerridge’ to this ‘sordid adult world’ of ours, 
you have got half your body through the door, 
not just your foot. Just to let him have his own 
back, I had better state that I have a vested 
interest as I am a bank clerk, and, I’m sorry to 
Say, a young one at that. 

J. A. BROWN 

6 High Street 

Andover, Hants 


THE LABOUR VOTER 


Sir, — You ask what would happen to the 
Socialists if the name of the Labour Party was 
changed and nationalization was abandoned. 
This one would vote no differently and welcome 
the change. 

It is natural that the skilled man buying his 
own house (and also his wife with her gadgets) 
should think of ‘working class’ with distaste, 
remembering the deadly orderly poverty of 
the past. ‘Labour’ conjures up thoughts of com- 
radeship, but no enthusiasm. It immediately 
brings unpleasant thoughts to mind, caps, rough 
clothes, rations or not enough to eat, unemploy- 
ment, struggle — the bad days. 

They see nationalization as an ideal that 
somehow didn’t succeed, with the name now so 
bandied about by Tory propaganda as to be 
hopeless. They think the nationalized industries 
defeated by lack of Labour bosses in the in- 
dustries, no example from the top. The Con- 
servative and Unionist Party can be out-classed 
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by the Radical and Labour Party - the latter 
the Labour Party in a new dress, to match more 
prosperous times, with its promise of a really 
‘Fair Deal’ — the ‘bogy’ turned into something 
much more presentable and palatable, but ful- 
filling the need of a planned economy. 
PuHyLLis E. Frost 
The Red House 
Cuthbert Road 
Westgate-on-Sea 


NHS UNDER SCRUTINY 


Sir, — Your comments on hospital staffing had 
a surprising lack of urgency. Few hospitals have 
a full complement of trained nurses. Of those 
who start their three-year training course about 
50 per cent. do not finish. They do not all marry 
off: they are more often attracted away by 
other jobs or driven away by the unpleasant 
conditions. Many nurses still work 48-hour 
weeks with staggered and irregular hours so that 
they do not know their free evenings until a few 
days in advance; they are the lowest paid hos- 
pital workers; they are expected to be responsible 
enough to look after the sick and dying but not 
to watch the TV after 10.30, to be out late 
without a pass, or to run in the bath water of 
another nurse. 

The junior doctors usually do about 100 hours’ 
duty a week. The unfortunate may have only 
9 hours off duty (that is they are on duty for 
159 hours a week): the fortunate may be off on 
alternate evenings. Work cannot be postponed 
after a night without sleep. The complaints 
about inconsiderate and bad tempered hospital 
doctors are understandable but some doctors 
have an understandable excuse. 

Many of these junior posts are filled by Com- 
monwealth and Irish doctors and nurses. If this 
‘foreign labour’ were withdrawn and if we 
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wished full staffing, it has been estimated that 
40 per cent. of the NHS hospitals would have 
to close. It is against this background that one 
sees the madness of the intent to cut medical 
recruiting. 

The nation’s medical skill is finite for there 
are only a limited number of doctor hours, 
operating hours and laboratory hours available. 
This asset may be distributed among the popu- 
lation according to need or according to ability 
to pay. If done by the first method then each 
will be able to receive according to his need. If 
some of the available health service time is 
taken away to be distributed according to ability 
to pay then there is less for distribution accord- 
ing to need. Thus some, whose need is greater, 
will lose their opportunity of, say, early special- 
ist’s appointment, to others of lesser need but 
greater wealth. 

Your feelings appear to be that we must safe- 
guard the right of the individual to have private 
treatment if he wishes. But what of the right of 
the others to have access to all treatment? Would 
you have supported a war-time rationing system 
which said: 90 per cent. of food will be distri- 
buted equally to all: the remainder will be sold 
to the highest bidder? 

Junior HospiraL Doctor 


PRISONERS IN S. AFRICA 


Sir, — Your readers will no doubt have heard 
of the arrest of Miss Myrna Blumberg in South 
Africa. Miss Blumberg is a journalist well known 
to us when she worked on the New Chronicle 
and Daily Herald whilst in London. Efforts have 
been made to obtain information about her 
arrest and the reason for her imprisonment, by 
this Union and the South African Society of 
Journalists. The South African government will 
not allow names of people imprisoned in the 
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recent emergency to be reported from the Union. 
A good number of people in this country are 
seeking news of friends or relatives who have 
disappeared, and they are not finding the South 
African authorities co-operative, even when, as 
in Miss Blumberg’s case, a two-year-old child 
is left parentless. 

It may help, however, if we could know the 
size of the problem. May I, therefore, appeal to 
all your readers who have good reason to 
believe that friends or relatives have been im- 
prisoned without charge or trial, as a result of 
the recent emergency, to send details to me? A 
dossier will be prepared which could prove to 
be of great value to those who have lost their 
liberty, and in particular to those South Africans 
who do not enjoy the protection of a British 
passport. 

L. C. MCCLEAN 

National Union of Journalists 

143 Temple Chambers 
London, EC4 


Sir, - May I appeal to South Africans abroad, 
who want to see their country free, democratic 
and respected and not a fascist police state, 
loathed by civilised humanity, to give maximum 
support to the South African Freedom Associa- 
tion? 

Our Association is holding its Annual General 
Meeting at Friend’s House, Euston Road, Lon- 
don, on Friday 13 June at 7.30 pm. All friends 
of African freedom, whether members of the 
Association or not, are cordially invited. The 
principal item on the agenda is a ‘Programme of 
Action’ for the coming year, to help the folks in 
South Africa. Prominent ‘Exiles’ from South 
Africa are expected at the meeting and will give 
a report on the latest events. 

E. S. Sacus 

73 Greencroft Gardens 

London, NW6 
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THE FAMILY OF JONES 


Sir, - I found your article ‘The Little Sister’ 
most interesting. I was quite amused by your 
reference to the ‘difficult Jones relations popping 
up all over the place’. I am a Jones relation from 
Newfoundland. I used to stay with his grand- 
father when on visits to England. And I know 
his father. Has it ever struck you how diffi- 
cult it can be to have a relation become a world 
figure overnight? Day by day you are introduced 
as a ‘relation of Tony Armstrong-Jones’. You are 
expected to have a keyhole view into the Palace. 
The least morsel of reminiscence is eagerly 
lapped up. No day goes by without someone on 
the street or in a social gathering referring to the 
marriage and cocking an ear for your reaction. 
You are prodded. Pointed out. Quoted. How 
difficult it is to have a Jones relation in the 
Palace! You want them to be very happy but 
you will be very glad when it is all over. 

PHILIP KNOWLING 

St Johns 

Newfoundland 


UNSOUND TO THE SUMMIT 


Sir, — As a voracious reader of your publica- 
tion for very many years I am moved for the 
first time to write expressing my congratulations 
on agnostic Priestley’s brilliantly written (and to 
me Christian) article ‘Unsound to the Summit’. 
How glad I am that in his final paragraph he 
reveals himself as a believer in Original Sin. 

Nevertheless, it is indeed ironic that, at such a 
time, the Nuclear activists of the Foulness 
demonstration should be in prison for up to six 
months. The inane and fatuous remarks of the 
prosecution as to the cost of the police has 
brought a rejoinder from a contemporary 
journal that ‘At this (financial) reckoning the 
government which has just scrapped the £100 
million Blue Streak missile would be gaoled for 


250,000 years.’ May I request that all pro- 
gressives, including your own excellent journal, 
should urge the release of these ‘unsound men 
and women’, 
W. S. HICKMAN 
Highcliffe 
Salisbury 
Wiltshire 


CAR RALLIES 


Sir, — I would like to protest against the use 
of our roads for car rallies. The lanes round 
here are narrow and winding — very lovely, but 
highly dangerous. Yet it is on these roads that 
the rallies take place. At weekends, cars, many 
of them high powered, roar round the twists and 
turns of these pretty lanes in low gear and at 
tremendous speeds. At such times I am afraid to 
take out my own car; and it is not even safe to 
walk. I do not know what it is like in other 
parts of the country. 

I am puzzled. If I drove my car along these 
lanes at such high speeds and was seen by the 
police, I could be charged with dangerous 
driving. Yet these rallies take place with the 
knowledge of the police. I suggest that rally 
enthusiasts buy themselves a racing track, leaving 
the lanes to those who wish to enjoy the beauty 
of our countryside in safety. 

KATHLEEN M. ALLEN 

Loshes 

Gt Henny 
Sudbury 


LILLIPUT 


Sir,-I shall be grateful if you will allow me 
to correct some of the inaccuracies in Mr Francis 
Williams’s comments upon the ‘death warrant’ 
on the magazine Lilliput in your issue of 30 
April. 

1. The decision that Lilliput should cease 
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as a separate publication was made by me as 
General Manager of Longacre Press Ltd. I 
made this decision not on the orders of Odhams 
Press Ltd but with their reluctant consent. 

2. It is true that under new management and 
editorship Lilliput was showing a ‘notable 
revival of quality’. But at the same time Lilliput 
was showing no signs ‘of a steady if not spec- 
tacular rise in sales’. And increasingly heavy 
financial losses did not justify our ‘nursing Lilli- 
put along a little longer.’ 

3. The highly efficient Eric Bemrose Company 
did not find it ‘more difficult’ to handle Lilliput 
because of other commitments. 

Mr Williams writes that ‘those in charge of 
the periodical! business seem to me to be guilty 
of remarkable inefficiency’. Likewise I feel that 
Mr, Williams as a reporter is guilty of ‘remark- 
able inefficiency’ too in not checking his facts 
through data that 1 would gladly have shown 
him. 

JOHN WALTERS 

Longacre Press Ltd 

161/166 Fleet Street 
London EC4 


[Francis Williams writes: Mr Walters’ loyalty 
to his bosses is touching but irrelevant. Longacre 
Press has no life except as a subsidiary of 
Odhams. Reluctant or not the final decision was 
theirs. As for the rest Mr Walters completely 
misses the point — or perhaps does not understand 
it. No-one denies that Lilliput was losing money. 
I said so specifically. But if the vast monolithic 
publishing giants that are now moving in and 
buying up everything cannot so order their 
economies as to make it possible for a monthly 
selling at two shillings with a circulation of over 
70,000 to pay its way and survive, then they are 
eiiher irresponsibly contemptuous of the public 
interest or remarkably inefficient or both. If 
printing problems arising from Bemrose’s new 
contract for the Woman’s Mirror introduced 
no special circumstances that might have pro- 
vided some small excuse, then the case against 
Odhams is even stronger. — Ed, NS.] 
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Germany was freed from Fascism 
15 years ago and the foundation of the 


German Democratic Republic was laid 
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The Foreign Policy of the German Democratic Republic 


— a Policy of Peace — 


by SEPP SCHWAB, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 


In 1949 a state was formed in Germany, which 
once and for ever broke with the fateful 
imperialistic policy of violence: The German 
Democratic Republic. 


In conformity with the Potsdam agreement 
the power of German imperialists and militar- 
ists was, together with its economic founda- 
tion, abolished on the territory of the German 
Democratic Republic, The newly created social- 
ist conditions of production in industry and 
agriculture, the firm alliance between the work- 
ing class and the working farmers as well as 
with the other working strata of the popula- 
tion, became the foundation of this socialist 
state, a» 


This foundation of the German Democratic 
Republic forms the face of her foreign policy. 
Not the preparation of new wars, not the 
propagation of hatred between the peoples or 
of revenge-seeking ideas, not the suppression 
of other peoples, but the maintenance of peace, 


the consolidation of friendship to all peace- - 


loving peoples and with it the guarantee of 
favourable conditions for the victory of social- 
ism — this is the main task of the foreign policy 
of the German Democratic Republic. 


Starting from these facts the German Demo- 
cratic Republic considers it as her foremost 
duty to strengthen the unity and conciseness of 
the socialist camp under the leadership of the 
Soviet Union and to consolidate the firm 
brotherly relations existing between the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, the Soviet Union, 
the Chinese People’s Republic and all the other 
countries belonging to the socialist people’s 
family. There is complete unanimity between all 
these states concerning their joint endeavour 
for the consolidation of a socialist social order, 
from which emanates this joint desire to re- 
duce international tension and to secure world 
peace for ever. The firm alliance of the German 
Democratic Republic with the other countries 
of the socialist camp is guarantee and proof, 
that the German Democratic Republic pursues 
a policy basically different from the fateful im- 
perialistic policy of hatred, of hostility and 
revenge seeking towards other peoples. 


The German Democratic Republic places her- 
self fully at the side of all those peoples fighting 
for the achievement or consolidation of their 
national independence and against imperialistic 
suppression. In the past she has repeatedly 
shown her active solidarity with the fight of 
the Asian and African peoples for freedom and 
independence. 


German Democratic Republic 


It need not be emphasized that, in contrast 
to West Germany’s colonial policy, the German 
Democratic Republic maintains her relations 
with the independent Asian and African states 
on the basis of full equality. She concludes with 
them economic, trade and cultural agreements, 
based on the consideration of the interests of 
both partners and which are not tied to any 
discriminating conditions. 


But the German Democratic Republic is will- 
ing to establish good relations with all other 
states willing to take up similar relations with 
her, because the GDR is of the opinion that 
a system of well developed international rela- 
tions between the states, no matter of what 
kind of social system, is of greatest significance 
for the preservation of world peace. Therefore 
the German Democratic Republic attempts her- 
self to establish relations of economic and other 
nature also with states belonging to the im- 
perialistic camp. 


The German Democratic Republic stands in 
the forefront of the world-wide struggle for 
the maintenance of peace. The German Demo- 
cratic Republic supports all measures leading to 
a lessening of international tension and to the 
abolition of the danger of a new war. 


Therefore the German Democratic Republic 
stands for the immediate prohibition of all 
weapons of mass destruction, above all for the 
immediate termination of all atom-bomb tests, 
She has declared her readiness to join the 
scheme of a nuclear-weapon free zone in Cen- 
tral Europe, just as she would welcome the 
formation of such a zone in the Baltic region 
and in the Balkans. She supports the conclusion 
of a non-aggression treaty between the mem- 
ber states of Nato and of the Warsaw Treaty 
and demands the withdrawal of the foreign 
troops from Germany. 


The present situation in Germany places a 
particular responsibility upon the German 
Democratic Republic. In West Germany the old 
forces of German imperialism and militarism 
have re-established their old positions. True to 
the fatal traditions of German imperialism they 
feverishly prepare for revenge for the defeat 
inflicted upon them during the second world 
war. They rebuild their aggressive army and 
equip it with atomic weapons. Through this 
policy a dangerous hot-bed of war has been 
created in West Germany, from which 
emanates a new acute threat to peace in 
Europe. 


In face of such a development in West Ger- 


many the fight for the preservation of peace 
has become the main item of the Germany 
problem, Therefore the German Democratic 
Republic concentrates her efforts on the 
abolition of the threat of war emanating 
from West Germany. She considers this as a 
contribution of the German people towards a 
guarantee of European security and for the 
preservation of world peace, starting from the 
historial fact that it was German imperialism 
which unleashed two terrible world wars. 


The most important tasks in this endeavour 
of the German Democratic Republic consists, 
at present, in the struggle for the conclusion 
of a peace treaty with both German states and 
for the abolition of the centre of tension in 
West Berlin. The conclusion of a peace treaty 
as well as the settlement of the West Berlin 
problem would bring about a decisive swing 
towards the establishment of peaceful condi- 
tions in the whole of Germany and frustrate 
any threat to peace emanating from German 
soil, 


The appearance of the delegation of the 
German Democratic Republic at the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers Conference was an impressive 
confirmation, of the peaceful foreign policy 
maintained by the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, of her determination to solve all questions 
regarding Germany in the spirit of conciliation 
and by negotiation and finally to solve the 
question of a peace treaty with Germany and 
the West Berlin problem, The participation of 
the GDR delegation in the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference with an equal status for 
both German states signifies the recognition of 
the international authority of the German 
Democratic Republic and of her prominent role 
in the fight for peace in Germany and Europe. 
The Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
proved, beyond any doubt, that no question 
concerning the German people can be solved 
without the participation of the German 
Democratic Republic, 


On the 15th anniversary of the liberation of 
the German people from Hitler fascism the 
German Democratic Republic looks back with 
satisfaction at the successes achieved by her 
peaceful democratic foreign policy, a policy 
which is supported by all Germans interested in 
a peaceful development and by all other peace- 
loving peoples over the world, 


The German Democratic Republic will pur- 
sue this policy also in future and by doing so 
make her contribution towards enabling man- 
kind to live in peace. 
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The End of the Old Dominion 


A TOURNAMENT is about to begin. At the 
back of the pavilion a flag flies from a tall 
pole. In front sit the ladies from whom will 
be chosen the Queen of Love and Beauty. 
A bugle blows; the riders line up, then at a 
prancing walk pass the pavilion in the 
Parade of Chivalry, each carrying a slender 
lance and wearing his colours on his sleeve. 
The rider on the big bay mare wears a 
black and orange mask. In turn they ride at 
the ring. Two lift it off on their lance every 
time; but on points of skill, the judgment 
goes to the knight in orange and black... 
You might think it was Scott describing the 
days of chivalry in Jvanhoe; or Disraeli 
describing the revived medievalism of the 
Eglinton Tournament in Endymion. But 
the flag over the pavilion is that of 
Virginia, the runners wao bring the rings 
back to the riders are Negroes; and the 
scene is from a novel by Allen Tate first 
published in 1938 and now reissued with a 
most illuminating preface by Arthur 
Mizener*. 

It is not only the tournament that brings 
Scott to mind in The Fathers; the novel, 
however, with which it has affinities is not 
Ivanhoe, but Waverley. The span between 
the action of The Fathers (1860-61) and the 
writing of it is comparable to the span be- 
tween 1745 and the writing of Waverley. 
Both novelists write of events outside their 
own memories, but within that of people 
they have known. Both write of the last 
days of an order — the clan system in the 
Highlands, the half-feudal order of ante- 
bellum Virginia; both are realists. As there 
was no room in the Scotland of David 
Hume and the agricultural improvers for 
the chieftain Fergus Maclvor and his 500 
claymores, so in the America of the Penn- 
sylvania steel-mills and the spreading rail- 
roads there was no room for Major 
Buchan supporting, on his conservatively 
cultivated estate of Pleasant Hill, the ever- 
increasing families of his Negro servants. 
Yet the old orders had a style, a set of 
values — rating honour above personal 
advancement, hospitality above wealth — to 
which their commercially minded succes- 
sors looked back with nostalgia. It is to the 
doomed men that both novelists give the 
finest passages — Fergus Maclvor’s speech 
before his execution at Carlisle, meeting his 
death with a line from Virgil; Major 
Buchan’s answer to the Yankee officer who 
gives him half an hour to leave his home 
before it is burnt — ‘There is nothing that 
you can give to me, Sir’ — before he goes in 
to hang himself. 

Scott’s statement of his aim in Waverley 
— ‘to awaken the imagination, and benefit 
the understanding’ — would not, I think, be 
disowned by Mr Tate, but their means 
could hardly be more different. Scott, 
charging along in the dawn of the historical 
novel, told his tale with artless gusto, 
stuffing it with information to prove his 
serious intention. Tate, writing after this 





*The Fathers. By ALLEN TaTE. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 18s. 


particular currency has been debased — but 
after the scope of the novel as a whole has 
been so extended — constructs his story 
with the most conscious art and skill. It is 
told by Lacy Buchan in his old age, re- 
membering the private and public events of 
1860-61, when he was a boy of fifteen, and 
what they did to himself, to his father, his 
brothers, his sister Susan and her husband 
George Posey. He remembers them because 
he can still not fully understand : 


Is it not something to tell, when a score 
of people I knew and loved, people beyond 
whose lives I could imagine no other life, 
either out of violence in themselves or the 
times, or out of some misery or shame, 
scattered into the new life of the modern 
age where they cannot even find them- 
selves? Why cannot life change without 
tangling the lives of innocent persons? 
Why do innocent persons cease their 
innocence and become violent and evil in 
themselves that such great changes may 
take place? 

The resonance between his clear memory 
of the events and his lifetime’s brooding 
over their significance is one of the finest 
things in the book. 

We come back to the tournament. The 
knight in orange and black is George 
Posey; the girl whom he chooses as Queen 
of Love and Beauty is Susan, daughter of 
Major Lewis Buchan of Pleasant Hill. 
George Posey is the outsider in this 
assembly of Virginian gentry: he has won, 
because of the excellence of his bay mare 
Queen Susie; he was able to buy her be- 
cause he had sold a Negro for fifteen 
hundred dollars, telling the man — ‘You’re 
liquid capital, I’ve got to have money.” The 
Buchans find this horrifying: ‘He rode 
away on the back of a bay Negro’ says one, 
bitterly. Money is disrupting a traditional 
society. But it is not a case of North v. 
South. George Posey is as much a 
Southerner as the rest of them; and Lacy 
Buchan in old age, musing on the differ- 
ences between Buchans and Poseys, is try- 
ing to make out why George should have 
become the agent of destruction. 

The Buchan household at Pleasant Hill 
seems to contain all the goodness of the old 
order. It is a society where, ‘in order to 
make their livelihood, men do not have to 
put aside their moral natures’. To Major 
Buchan, Negroes can never be ‘liquid 
capital’: they are old Coriolanus who sits 
by him in his study, or old Lucy whom, at 
his wife’s funeral, he leads by the hand to 
head the procession behind the coffin of her 
mistress. He speaks of his neighbours by 
the names of their estates — Carters of 
Ravensworth, Careys of Vaucluse — but he 
never calculates what they are worth, for 
houses are places to be enjoyed by a man 
and his heirs, not commodities which 
might be sold. The front gallery of Pleasant 
Hill sags on its posts, the paint on the 
weatherboarding is cracked, but he punc- 
tiliously entertains his neighbours and 
kinsmen. Life is lived with decorum and 
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personal emotion does not intrude. At his 
wife’s funeral, ‘the old gentleman was 
crushed but in his sorrow he knew what 
everybody else was feeling, and in his high 
innocence he required that they know it too 
and be as polite as he’. 

The Poseys used to have an estate in 
Maryland; but they left it to settle in 
Georgetown, where they are too grand to 
merge into the rising middle-class. They 
have ceased to have any function in 
society, and have trailed off into private 
lives of fantasy and obsession. George’s 
mother sits in her room labelling card- 
board boxes filled with the beads and 
gloves and knick-knacks of her youth; 
in the attic is his uncle Mr Jarman, who 
only comes down once a year. Surrounded 
by slop-pails, eggshells and dirty quill pens, 
he contemplates a Gibbonian history of 
civilisation, traces romantic genealogies, 
and converses in Ciceronian periods. 
It is a dead house, and there has been no 
family life for George to grow into, no 
channel of custom for his fierce energies. 
He is a man without people or place; un- 
protected by a code, he ‘receives the shock 
of the world at the end of his nerves’. He 
has to make his own life, work out its own 
forms; he goes after money, for money is 
personal power. He wins the tournament 
and the hand of Susan Buchan, but he can- 
not find a place in the ordered Buchan 
world; their decorum and ceremony are to 
him as meaningless as the Gibbonian fan- 
tasies of Mr Jarman. When all the connec- 
tion has assembled at Pleasant Hill for Mrs 
Buchan’s funeral, George shocks them by 
mounting the bay mare and riding away: 


‘I can’t even remember their names. I 
meet them but I don’t know who they are. 
And by God they'll all starve to death, 
that’s what they'll do. They do nothing but 
die and marry and think about the honour 
of Virginia.’ He rammed his hands into his 
pockets and shouted: ‘I want to be thrown 
to the hogs. I tell you I want to be thrown 
to the hogs’. 

But the clash is not only between 
Buchans and Poseys — between settled 
tradition and violent individualism. As the 
story opens out, we begin to see the forces 
already sapping the civilised facade of 
Pleasant Hill from inside. Semmes Buchan, 
the brother who has brought George Posey 
into the family, casts an accounting eye 
over the unproductive estate — “Twenty 
Negroes are too many for this place’ — and 
fixes with George Posey for some Negroes 
whom his father thinks he has freed, to be 
sold to a slave-dealer and reduce Major 
Buchan’s debt at the bank. The decorum 
which Major Buchan cultivates so scrupu- 
lously is no defence when his assured 
world begins to crumble. It fits him to dis- 
inherit his secessionist son ‘reluctantly and 
without passion’, but not to understand 
why his son is a secessionist. He reads The 
Vanity of Human Wishes and admires the 
poetic drama of G. W. P. Custis, Cincin- 
natus Americanus: or the Triumphs of 
General G. Washington (‘Custis is a most 
accomplished gentleman. A very fine artist, 
sir! In the heroic style. And an elegant 
speaker’), but when it comes to the pas- 
sions and perplexities of his own children 
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he is more helpless than old Coriolanus. 
The ore rotundo can school a man to meet 
the foreseen blows of death and bereave- 
ment with dignity; it can’t cope with mad- 
ness, or obsessive jealousy, or the extremes 
of passion, or unnatural death. Lacy sums 
it up: ‘Our lives were eternally balanced 
upon a pedestal below which an abyss 
that I could not name. Within that invisible 
tension my father knew the moves of an 
intricate game that he expected everybody 
else to play.’ Elsewhere he reflects, ‘Is not 
civilisation the agreement, slowly arrived 
at, to let the abyss alone?’ 

Rooted in his Virginian loyalty, Major 
Buchan has no conception of the rest of the 
South, of the tensions on the cotton planta- 
tions of Alabama and Georgia. He lives by 
the historic myth that Virginian civilisation 
is the heir to the civilisation of Greece 
and Rome (and, indeed, to the code of 
medieval chivalry, as filtered through 
Ivanhoe). This myth has given dignity and 
style to life but it can no longer teach men 
how to live, either politically or personally. 
The culture is too thin, the disruptive 
forces too strong. Before the war begins, it 
is cracked beyond repair. 

So, for his only novel, Mr Tate has taken 
a great subject. But it is a subject that he 
has never been far from during his forty 
vears Of writing: the nature of American — 
particularly Southern American - civilisa- 
tion. Often, in the narrator’s reflections, 
The Fathers echoes those essays of Mr Tate 
that consider the nature of tradition and its 
limitations; the relation of the individual to 
society; the illusion that the good personal 
life can be found entirely apart from the 
political order. Often the beautifully 
worked symbolism of the novel - the 
sagging gallery-post, the bay mare, the 
rifle on the wall —- recalls the poet of 
‘Emblems’, ‘Aeneas at Washington’, ‘To 
the Lacedemonians’ and ‘Ode to the Con- 
federate Dead’. But in The Fathers Mr 
Tate does what essay and poem cannot do: 
he works out these questions of men and 
society in terms of people, not abstractly, 
but with passion. We see the fine values of 
Virginian society lived out in Major 
Buchan, and in George Posey the destruc- 
tive impulses of the man of heightened 
vitality and no direction. And in the whole 
story — clear in its outline but worked out 
with great subtlety, a masterpiece of formal 
beauty — we see people we can believe in, 
impelled by their roots, their upbringing, 
their ideals, to act at a certain moment of 
history in certain ways. The old man 
brooding over the events of fifty years ago 
keeps wondering if... if . . . might it not 
then have happened otherwise? But at the 
end of his tale —- the house burnt, his father 
hanged, his brother killed, his sister mad — 
he cannot disentangle ‘the domestic trials 
and the public crisis’. This portrayal of 
men in society, with all the interplay of the 
private on the public, the public on the 
private, is something only the novel can 
do; very rarely has it been done as power- 
fully as here. The Fathers completes and 
complements Allen Tate’s other work; and 
it deserves to be recognised as one of the 
outstanding novels of our time. 

JANET ADAM SMITH 
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I Stroll 


My grey-barked trees wave me in 

In my stout double-breasted with the buttons 
winking, 

Shirt blue as the thistle-heads, grey-barked 
stick 

To swing great circles on the morning 

And eyes glistening green as the pool. 

The dog leaves thundering as I glance at him; 

I beam back at the sun, my hair is grey as 
gossamer; 

The bird-shadows hunt like rats through the 
grass. 

A cobweb plashes my face 

And plucks a frown from my nature, but that 
will pass. 


My trees, grey-barked, waft mein... 

But the holly, stiff as carving, lashes my 
hand — 

Lése-majesté — I flick the blood-drop at its 
roots and listen to it wither 

Like tissue-paper from my path. 


My trees draw back and bristle as I enter the 
Open space, 

Dog growls because the couples do not rise, 

But I motion silence, and walk among them 
considering offspring, 

And the sun hides his face: 


They shall have a boy, and those a statesman, 

That one will miscarry, and that die in 
infancy, 

A whore for the blond ones, and a centen- 
arian under the hedge, 

And no issue for the one that lies on his side 
and sneers at his partner; 

I finish, and the sun ducks out of hiding... 


As I stroll among my human creation 

In my park along my walks, disguised, 

Waggling my fat caterpillar-eyebrows, 

Evening mist-tides, hissing past my brogues. 
PETER REDGROVE 


Feathery Grasses 


Feathery grasses blowing in the wind, 

grass out of cracks among tiered seats of 
stone 

where a Greek theatre swarmed with audience, 

till Time’s door shut upon 

the stir, the eloquence. 


A hawk waiting above the enormous plain, 
lying upon the nothing of the air, 

a hawk who turns at some sky-wave or lull 
this way, and after there 

as dial needles prowl. 


Cool water jetting from a drinking fountain 
in crag-lands, miles from any peopled spot, 
year upon year with its indifferent flow: 
sound that is and is not; 

the wet stone trodden low. 


There is no name for such strong liberation: 
I drift their way; I need what their world 
lends; 
then, chilled by one thought further still than 
those, 
I swerve towards life and friends 
before the trap-fangs close. 
BERNARD SPENCER 
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“the magic 
of a fiction 
completely 
matured, 





through image, event, characterisation, 
and innate wisdom,” compels Richard 
Church to write a glowing introduction 
tc DAWN & MORNING, Volume | of 
“the first great novel of the century”, 
John Christopher by Romain Rolland, 
now reissued at 18s. 


“Its extreme 
innocence 
blended 
with open 
corruption, 





sentiment, and_ endless 


its violence, 
vitality” — this is how Jabra [. Jabra 
shows us life in Baghdad — “a novel like 
this one (HUNTERS IN A NARROW 
STREET) shows us, much better than a 


what Arab 
Times. 15s. 


dozen factual articles, 
nationalism means.” 





Anthony Storr’s book THE __IN- 
TEGRITY OF THE PERSONALITY 
is an excellent introduction to the 
fascinating subject of analytical psycho- 
therapy. Heinemann Medical Books. 15s. 





A New Deal in 
Central Africa 


Edited by Colin Leys and Cranford 
Pratt. “Sir Roy Welensky himself would 
have to agree that the authors. . . have 
tackled the subject with fairness and 
lack of emotion.” Guardian. Illus. 21s. 


Harriet Martineau, 
a Radical Victorian 
R. K. WEBB 
“Of outstanding importance to all those 
who are interested in the flow of ideas 


during the early nineteenth century.” 
MICHAEL FABER. Observer. Illus. 35s. 


The Everlasting 
Circle 


JAMES REEVES 


A selection of folk-song words, with 
Introduction, from the mss. of S. Baring- 


Gould, G. B. Gardiner, and H. E. D. 
Hammond. Monday. Illus 25s. 
Method — or 
Madness ? 
ROBERT LEWIS 
“The most important new book on 
theatre technique in many _ years.” 
Saturday Review. 21s. 
OR SSSSSSSSSSasE-_ 
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Roosevelt Plain 


The Coming of the New Deal. By A. M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. Heinemann. 63s. 


Off the Record with FDR. By WILLIAM D. 
Hassett. Allen & Unwin. 28s. 


Roosevelt and Modern America. By JOHN A. 
Woops. English Universities Press. 
10s. 6d. 

In the first week of March 1933 nearly half 

a million Americans wrote letters to the in- 

coming President- most of them halting, 

humble letters to a man who found himself, 
the morning after his inauguration, alone in 
the presidential chair, seated at an empty desk, 
without even pencil or pad to make a note. 
Characteristically, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
gave a great shout to call in his personal staff. 
There is a happy symbolism in this open- 
ing scene from the second of Professor 

Schlesinger’s volumes on the Age of Roose- 

velt. For it points two contrasts, that between 

Roosevelt and his sour predecessor, and that 

between Roosevelt's self-confidence and the 

desperation of most of his fellow Americans. 

That day, all the banks in the United States 

were closed; in three years, industrial produc- 

tion had dropped by half, the bottom had 
fallen out of farm prices, millions were work- 
less and closer to starvation than we now care 
to remember. The system had failed; those 
whose nostrums had been built upon the 
system had failed with it. While they con- 
tinued to peddle their ideas about balanced 
budgets, stable money and the gold standard 

—to the great if only initial confusion of a 

President elected on exactly those slogans — 

Roosevelt himself was prepared to try any- 
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thing that worked, that, in his own phrase, 
was ‘alive’. It may now seem comical that, 
each morning, he, Jesse Jones and Henry 
Morgenthau would meet to fix the day’s price 
of gold, and that Roosevelt would pick on a 
lucky number. But, in the circumstances, it 
was as good as any other method, and much 
better than those that Wall Street was urging. 

This willingness to try new ideas and 
methods, the capacity for experiment, was 
perhaps the outstanding trait of Roosevelt, 
and one that served him and America well 
when, as Mr Schlesinger rightly puts it, he 
found himself ‘at the breaking point between 
an old world and a new one’. It was a trait, 
moreover, which explains why he chose to 
surround himself and staff his government 
agencies with men who differed so sharply 
with one another: he was the single buyer in 
their market-place of ideas, and if to some of 
them he appeared inconsistent or disloyal as 
he picked and chose, that was the prerogative 
of his position. Almost all of them, Mr 
Schlesinger points out, have written about 
him from the standpoint of subordinate: only 
he could look down and select those policies 
which accorded with his private instinct of 
the American future. And it is the merit of 
this book, clear, scholarly but deeply com- 
mitted to the Roosevelt vision, that it sees 
him plain, and makes the reader see the New 
Deal whole. 

As I réad through the mass of detailed 
material that Mr Schlesinger has processed for 
us, I found myself recurring again and again 
to one thought. How did that first phase of 
the New Deal compare with the first few years 
of the Attlee government? True, the problems 
were different. Roosevelt had to put a bank- 
rupt system in business again: he had to 
match idle men and idle resources. Attlee, on 
the contrary, inherited an economy plagued 
by shortages, not surpluses. But both assumed 
office at a moment of crisis, a breaking-point 
between two worlds, when the conventional 
wisdom was discredited and the people were 
ready for change. Both, moreover, were 
grappling with the same essential question — 
how, in a mixed economy, to redress the 
balance of public and private interest without 
discouraging private interests to the point 
where the mixed economy becomes unwork- 
able. Neither Roosevelt nor Attlee could dis- 
pense with the private sector, for all their 
emphasis on the role of government: their 
larger economic objectives were unattainable 
unless they helped capitalism out of its diffi- 
culties, even though capitalist recovery ham- 
pered and, indeed, was incompatible with 
their larger social objectives. This problem is 
the dilemma of Buridan’s Ass, restated for the 
modern social reformer. If the Labour Party 
had found a means of resolving it, there 
would have been no succession of defeats. 

That is an additional reason for studying 
this book carefully, for the New Dealers had 
a wealth of experience in this respect which, 
with the notable exception of John Strachey, 
Labour theoreticians neglected. There were 
the same difficulties about priorities, about 
forms of control, about the complex relations 
between government and business. There was 
even the same euphoria about the ‘silent revo- 
lution’ that was leading, in fact, to the affluent 
society. When, as I clearly recall in the post- 
1945 years, people on the Left spoke dis- 
paragingly of Roosevelt for merely ‘saving 
capitalism from itself’, they might have been 
less disparaging and more anxious if they had 
seen the parallel between the man in the White 
House and the man in Downing Street. 

In many ways, moreover, Roosevelt will get 
the better of the comparison. He was as good 
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at public relations as Attlee was bad; he had 
the chance to get spectacular results where 
Attlee had little room for manceuvre; above 
all, he had no doctrinal commitment that 
made it difficult for him to ride the tide of 
capitalist recovery. But, even with those quali- 
fications, the record still looks remarkable - 
and it helps us to see the achievements of the 
1945 government in perspective. Let me quote 
only a few examples. Six months after Roose- 
velt took office, Harry Hopkins took charge 
of the Civil Works Administration and set 
himself the target of four million jobs in four 
weeks. It took him eight weeks to reach it. 
They were, admittedly, fairly simple. relief- 
style-jobs, but in the fourteen weeks that CWA 
existed, it built or improved 500,000 miles of 
secondary roads, 40,000 schools, created 500 
local airfields, developed parks, playgrounds, 
and swimming-pools across the nation. It 
recruited, found work for and paid more 
people than the US Army enlisted in the first 
world war. It was succeeded by the Public 
Works Administration, which did much to 
give America up-to-date social capital, build- 
ing highways, canals, flood control projects, 
electric power plants, tunnels, sewage and 
water system, museums, the TVA, Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville and all that. At the same 
time, Roosevelt and his associates had to 
restore a bankrupt banking system, do some- 
thing to rescue the farmers and the working 
class from disaster, start production and 
trade moving again, introduce a new social 
security scheme, create conditions in which 
genuine trade unionism was possible, find 
their way to a new monetary policy and clear 
up the stock market mess. Looking back 
at this distance, the astonishing thing is not 
that the New Dealers made mistakes, or that 
they failed in some means and ends, but that 
so much was done. At a time when the ‘prac- 
tical men’ could do little but mouth dogmatic 
nonsense, the chain-talking ‘doctrinaires’ - 
professors, social workers, lawyers— turned 
out to be supreme pragmatists. 

It is true that the New Deal did not solve 
the problems of American capitalism: re- 
armament and the war were needed to do 
that. It is also true that many of its brighter 
visions of society dulled fast. We shall, no 
doubt, learn more of this when the later 
volumes of this splendid series are written. 
(This one carries us merely to 1934.) But we 
have not yet wrung all the possible lessons 
out of that period. It is worth going to school 
again, with Mr Schlesinger’s book as the 
primer. Primer, in a more strict sense, is the 
word to use for the taut summary by Dr 
Woods. Faced by the near-impossible task of 
putting everything in, he has almost squeezed 
Roosevelt out. He has produced, in effect, a 
book that reads like a long entry in an 
encyclopedia. The trouble with this kind of 
book is that if you know anything about 
Roosevelt it is not much use reading it, and if 
you know nothing its bone-dry style is liable 
to put you off the man for good. The converse 
is true of Mr Hassett’s chatty diary of FDR 
in a relaxed mood — weekends snatched from 
war and politics — at the White House and 
Warm Springs. Mr Jonathan Daniels does his 
best in a foreword to argue that this is an 
important book, but it adds precious little to 
the existing portraits of Roosevelt: too many 
of his assistants and subordinates have got 
there first for the trivial jottings of an assist- 
ant secretary to make much mark. There are, 
it is true, some amusing notes on visiting 
royalty and politicians, but Mr Hassett was 
well outside the inner circle — a point that his 
book underlines rather than conceals. 

NorMAN MACKENZIE 
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A Sicilian Novel 


The Leopard. By GIUSEPPE DI LAMPEDUSA. 
Collins with Harvill. 16s. 


A life of procrastination and a last few 
months of inspired panic lie behind this extra- 
ordinary Sicilian comedy. Its author, the 
Prince of Lampedusa, was a figure in the 
society of Palermo, passionately concerned 
with literature and known for his devotion to 
Stendhal above all others — in short, a sar- 
donic dilettante. No one supposed he would 
ever get down to writing the book he was 
always talking about, this mixture of a novel 
and a memoir of an aristocratic family at the 
beginning of its decline in the eighteen-sixties. 
He was moved to it only when he was 
told he had just a short time to live. 
Fortunately for us, the urgency obliged him 
to distil the essence of the kind of subject 
which has been clogged with historical detail, 
turgid eroticism, indignant social moralising 
and dubious nostalgia by more effusive fiction- 
eers. He takes the Salina family at the time of 
Garibaldi, notes the ironies of the political 
situation, and shows how the gigantic and 
long-headed old Prince Fabrizio marries off 
his clever nephew to a beauty of great fortune 
and low origin, at the expense of his 
daughter’s heart. Loyalties are in flux. There 
is no time for sentiment. Fabrizio is warm- 
hearted but anti-romantic. If an ancient 
family is to survive it must keep its eye on 
economic realities. It must discreetly drift to 
the side of the so-called Liberals, who are 
simply the new-rich and their lawyers; it must 
temporarily disown its traditional partnership 
with the other land-owning party, the Church 
— in short, ‘swallow toad,’ in the long know- 
ledge that nothing will really have changed. 
The comedy, a little sad, a little corrupt, a bit 
remorseful but always serious in its laughter, 
succeeds. The Prince does not live to see one 
cruel and farcical consequence: the religious 
aberration of his disappointed daughter. The 
leap forward from 1860 to 1910 in the epi- 
logue of the book is a shock and, perhaps, dis- 
joints it; but it emphasises two underlying 
themes: the analysis of aristocratic tempera- 
ment and manners and the tragic mystery of 
the wearing away of life. 

In a book of this kind everything depends 
on the writing. The Prince has taken every- 
thing from Stendhal except his coldness and 
abruptness. Compassionate and smiling, dis- 
illusioned and yet lyrical, he conveys his sub- 
ject by catching its day-to-day life rather than 
its high moments, looking back to where sun 
or absurdity or tenderness marks the hours. 
The torrid Sicilian summer, blackening every- 
thing, hammers down on the Duke’s domains. 
The Prince sways between affection for his 
family, sensual temptation and uneasy 
remorse. His delicacy of mind is in conflict 
with a masterful, hot-tempered, laughing and 
Machiavellian nature. A sense of the grotesque 
~ the deep secretiveness of the Sicilians, for 
example — goes with a sensibility to the pass- 
ing of time and a horrified fascination with 
death. We see him maddened by the foolish- 
ness of his wife, silencing her and being sorry 
for her. Why does she have to cross herself 
at the height of sexual embrace? We see him 
making fun of his Jesuit confessor whom he 
once receives while taking a bath. 

Father Pirrone came in at the very moment 

when, no longer veiled by soapy water, he was 

emerging quite naked, like the Farnese Her- 
cules, and steaming as well, while water flowed 
in streams from neck, arms, stomach and legs 
like the Rhone, the Rhine, the Danube and 


The book for the Summut’ 


NEITHER WAR 
nor PEACE 


HUGH SETON-WATSON'S survey of the 
struggle for power in the post-war world is very 
much the book of the moment: ‘A brave, brilliant 
book’, said Desmond Donelly, M.P., in The 


the Prime Minister should read it before May 16’; 
and Anthony Hartley said in The Spectator, 
‘a notable work— one of the most thought-pro- 
voking books to appear in this country since 
the war.’ 36s 





3 new novels 


HOWARD FAST 


THE WINSTON AFFAIR is set in Burma, and 
touches on an explosive subject: the expediency 
of justice in wartime. A court-martial story—an 
American officer is accused of murdering an 
English sergeant—it is both disturbing and genu- 
inely thrilling. It will add to Howard Fast’s already 
considerable laurels. 15s 


BENEDICT KIELY 


his latest Irish novel, a tragicomedy of domes- 
tic tyranny that some reviewers are finding irresist- 
ible and others outrageous: ‘a box of fireworks 
exploding with poetry, humour, philosophy,’ said 
Elizabeth Mayor in the Glasgow Herald. 16s 


JONATHAN LATIMER 


THE MINK-LINED COFFIN is strictly for those 
who like their thrillers sardonic and Rebelaisian. 
Ingredients: Hollywood, a naked blonde, a dead 
movie star, eleven wax dummies. 12s 6d 


ROME 


and the Olympics 





This is the year of the Olympic Games in Rome, 
and no visitor should neglect to equip himself with 
‘the best modern bookonRome’ (Evening Standard), 
that most satisfying of introductions to the city and 
its past, H. V. Morton's A TRAVELLER IN 
ROME. Illustrated, 25s 


Incidentally, the holidaymaker who likes to get the 
most out of his holiday will find H. V. Morton's 
books the perfect companions, See them at your 
bookshop. 
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Observer, ‘it appears at exactly the right time and | 


THE CAPTAIN WITH THE WHISKERS is ° 














PARKINSON'S 


new book 
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AND 
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Parkinson’s Second Law 








Income rises to meet expenditure 


A slashing analysis of 

and bureaucratic 

LANCASTER’S drawings. 
15s net 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 
PUBLIC 
The Touchstone of his genius 
MARTIN HOLMES 
An assistant Curator of the London 
Museum’s lively assessment of the 
plays based on the fact that most of 
them were written for particular 
audiences and for a limited number 
of players. Here is a fresh angle 
that is a splendid corrective to the 
ordinary academic approach. 
Iilustrated 25s net 





LEAVE IT TO 
LISA 
SYBIL BURR 
The irresistible schoolgirl heroine of 
‘Life with Lisa’ spends a holiday in a 
seaside boarding house and finds 
plenty of amusing opportunities for 
her practical optimism. 
12s 6d net 





It becomes more and more 
important that EAST and 
WEST should understand each 
other. Commerce has its own 
lines of communication, but 
how much real knowledge of 
eastern culture and religion have 
we? THE WISDOM OF THE 
EAST SERIES of modern trans- 
lation of the classics, contem- 
porary literature, art and science, 
offer an easy means to this 
knowledge. Write for full 
descriptive leaflet to 


50, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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the Adige crossing and watering Alpine 
ranges. The sight of the Prince in a state of 
nature was quite new to Father Pirrone; the 
sacrament of Penance had accustomed him to 
naked souls; but he was far less used to naked 
bodies; and he, who would not have blinked 
an eyelid at hearing the confession, say, of an 
incestuous intrigue, found himself flustered by 
this innocent but vast expanse of naked flesh. 
He stuttered an excuse and made to back out; 
but Don Fabrizio, annoyed at not having time 
to cover himself, naturally turned his irritation 
against the priest. ‘Now, Father, don’t be silly; 
hand me that towel, will you, and help me to 
dry, if you don’t mind’. Then suddenly he 
remembered a discussion they had once had 

‘ and went on: ‘And take my advice, Father, 
have a bath yourself’. Satisfied at being able 
to give advice on hygiene to one who so often 
gave it to him on morals, he felt soothed. With 
the upper part of the towel in his hands at 
last he began drying his hair, whiskers and 
neck while with the lower end the humiliated 
Father Pirrone rubbed his feet . . . 

Don Fabrizio lost patience. “Well, come on, 
Father .. .’ And his raised arm seemed to be 
threatening; in fact he was drying an armpit. 
The Prince is a master of negotiation and 

intrigue. When, impulsively, he confides to his 
organist the decision to compromise the family 
dignity by the profitable mésallianc2, he locks 
the man in the gunroom so that he shan’t go 
spreading the news first! There are no flies on 
the Prince. Yet the great beauty of the girl 
who is offered in marriage influences him even 
more than the money. She will coarsen (he 
sees) and she will have to be taught the stern 
demands of aristocratic triviality; to have, for 
example, the proper attitude to ‘our things’ 
but, in the meantime, she is lovely, sensual, 
desirable and brings to him the unspeakable 
torment of realising his own youth is over. 
The engagement party is superb; the introduc- 
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3 New Novels 


The Lotus Eaters 


Gerald Green 


A huge teeming novel set against 
the glittering Babylon of a 
Florida pleasure resort. 


‘roaring vitality . . . dialogue that 
tears through the plot like a ripsaw.’ 
OBSERVER 2ls 


Big River, Big Man 
Thomas Duncan 


A prodigious novel of adventure, 
love and commerce; of the Mississippi, 
its lumberjacks and the men who 
forged a nation. 


‘accomplished story-telling sustained 


on a lavish scale.” SCOTSMAN 25s 
Night on the Island 


M. M. Kaye 


By the author of House of Shade 

and Later Than You Think. A 

spirited and thrilling crime story. 
13s 6d 


LONGMANS 
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tion of the girl’s astute and vulgar father into 
society is wonderfully comical. And while one 
is laughing one is also absorbing from this 
novel serious reflections on class-conscious- 
ness, the condition of Sicily, the course of 
politics, on the complexity of human beings 
who have so many faces; and one is made to 
feel pain before the golden indifference of 
time passing and accept resignation to the 
inevitable disgusts of the flesh. The laughter 
of the Prince cuts deeply; irony has neither 
killed his elation nor spoiled his heart. I do 
not wonder at the praise this novel has 
received in Italy. Mr Colquhoun’s translation 
seems excellent. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


Printable Joys 


The Swinburne Letters, Vols I and II. Edited 
by Cecit Y. LANG. Oxford: Yale. 84s. 


The Yale edition of Swinburne’s letters 
will comprise eventually some 2,000 original 
documents, tracked down in public libraries 
and private collections, annotated to the last 
decimal point in accordance with the rigid 
tenets of American research scholarship, and 
published in six heavy and expensive volumes 
at a financial loss as a service to English 
literature and mankind in general. Naturally 
many of the letters have appeared in previous 
collections of Swinburne’s writings, often in 
garbled or truncated condition. But a cache 
or two of manuscripts, commonly classified 
as ‘unprinted and unprintable’, have always 
been known to be tucked away, many of 
them in the erotica cubby-holes of the British 
Museum; these the editor has unearthed and 
resolutely decided to print unexpurgated. Mr 
Lang is to be congratulated on his courage 
and integrity. ‘The raptures and roses of vice’, 
with their suggestion of vast unprintable joys, 
can now be identified and cut down to size: 
and Swinburne turns out to be not such a 
versatile voluptuary after all. As for obscene 
language, he did not care to write smutty 
words in English at full length; and he often 
escaped into the comparative decency of 
French. 

These first two volumes, running from 
1854 to 1875, contain 600 letters of Swinburne 
from the age of 17 to 38, during his heyday 
as a lyrical poet, when he was widely 
acclaimed — and tended to acclaim himself — 
as Shelley re-born, an atheist, a republican 
and a defiant exponent of ‘the fleshly school 
of poetry’. In his introduction Mr Lang with 
a great flourish of erudition cannot resist the 
chance to assess Swinburne’s claims to our 
attention as a poet, a critic, and a thinker, as 
if he were opening an Eng.Lit. seminar. 
Whom did Swinburne derive from. Evaluate 
his influence. Who derives today from Swin- 
burne? And so on. But for the unacademical 
reader such questions will not arise. This 
enormous mixed bag of correspondence, 
ranging from laborious proof-correcting and 
fussification over the publishing of his poems, 
to the transports of admiration for his heroes 
like Victor Hugo and Mazzini and blasts of 
fury at the villainy of Napoleon and 
Christianity, portray Swinburne, not in the 
annals of literature but in the rough and 
tumble of life, with the excitability, feckless- 
ness, irritability and relentless egotism that 
his family and friends had to put up with. 

Apart from the tardy exposure of 
Swinburne’s sexual attitude it cannot be said 
that these two volumes clarify other mysteries 
in his early life. In 1854 Swinburne was a 
precocious youth who had just left Eton, 
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with an enormous head, a short spindly body, 
a belief in God and bright red hair (‘Little 
Carrots’ his pre-Raphaelite friends were to 
call him). Four years later he was at Balliol 
winning scholarships but without his faith, 
(Who robbed him of it? Professor Jowett? 
Nobody knows.) Two years later he was sent 
down from Oxford - for no known reason, 
In 1861 he published his first poems and met 
Monckton Milnes, who shared his enthusiasm 
for the Marquis de Sade. (That Monckton 
Milnes corrupted his innocence is completely 
disproved by Swinburne’s letters.) Atalanta 
in Calydon in 1865 brought him fame and a 
taste for alcohol: for the next 15 years he 
was always drinking too much and occasion- 
ally having fits. His masochistic proclivities 
may have been satisfied by visits to an estab- 
lishment in St Johns Wood kept by a stern 
lady. But, if one may hazard a guess, his 
main indulgence was literary, writing off 
fantasies of beating small boys with birch 
rods to his congenial friends. At the age of 
thirty he enjoyed a few months of what he 
termed ‘riotous concubinage’ with Adah 
Menken, the enterprising lady who appeared 
on the stage in flesh-coloured tights strapped 
on the back of a horse in Mazeppa’s Ride. 
The charge of homosexuality, which Mr 
Lang does not altogether decry, ought to be 
rejected on the strength of a letter where 
Swinburne refers to Simeon Solomon, a 
a notorious homosexual, in terms which 
would come very amiss from a fellow-prac- 
titioner: Swinburne may have become a 
humbug in the later limbo of The Pines, but 
he was proud of his vices in 1873. Unfor- 
tunately no new letters throw any further 
light on the tendency of Swinburne’s friend- 
ships to collapse. How did Monckton Milnes 
change so abruptly into ‘an unctuous eel’? 
Why did Gabriel Rossetti, his dearest friend 
in early days, never want to see him again? 
In spite of its gallant decision to print the un- 
printable, the Yale edition of Swinburne is 
still leaving a lot of questions unanswered. 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 


Revolution Betrayed 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
By LEONARD SCHAPIRO. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 63s. 


What went wrong? To many Socialists that 
is the central question in Soviet history. For 
the Bolshevik Revolution was made in the 
name of Socialism — yet it triumphed by 
betraying everything that Socialism stands 
for. The society Lenin and Stalin built. is a 
mockery of the hopes of 1917 and 1905. 
Marxism claimed to be scientific: in Russia 
it has become as degrading a superstition as 
anything preached by the Orthodox priest- 
hood. Marxism appealed to the proletariat: 
Russia is now as bourgeois as Victorian 
England, and even today the proletariat is 
ruthlessly exploited. Marxism aimed at 
equality and the withering away of the State: 
the Russian elite could have come out of the 
pages of Hard Times or Oil, and the State is 
more oppressive — and infinitely more efficient 
— than it was in the days of Nicholas I. Why? 

For Mr Schapiro, the answer is simple; 
and he supports it with such an accumulation 
of detail, and such unanswerable logic, that 
one cannot help being convinced. His answer 
is that nothing went wrong: the Bolsheviks 
were wrong from the start. Stalin’s crimes 
were the fruit of Lenin’s dogmas — the only 
possible fruit. For Lenin was not forced into 
becoming*a dictator by the situation that met 
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him after seizing power. He had been a dic- 
tator for most of his political life - though 
his only realm was the Bolshevik faction of 
the Russian Social Democratic Party. To him, 
the cause of Marxism was indistinguishable 
from his own personal power and its ruthless 
aggrandisement. For their joint sakes, he was 
prepared to cheat, lie, steal, go back on his 
word — and eventually to kill. It is only fair 
to add that he was equally prepared to go 
into exile, to deny himself the possibility of 
normal life, to work himself to death. But 
he drove others as hard as he drove himself. 
When the Social Democratic party was 


When the majority turned against him, he 
broke the party in two and acquired over 
his own faction the absolute power which 
eluded him in the party as a whole. 

Even Stalin’s perversions of Marxism were 
already implicit in Lenin’s adaptation of 
Marxism to Russian conditions. Lenin 
claimed to speak for the proletariat: he re-' 
fused to admit that the proletariat could 
speak for itself. He fought savagely and with 
complete lack of scruple the attempt to 
create an autonomous working-class party on 
Russian soil. For him, the workers were the 
cannon-fodder of revolution and they must 
be allowed no part in planning it. Trade 
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unions were suspect, for they would be en- 
tangled in the petty compromises of collective 
bargaining. Parliamentary action was suspect 
for the same reason. The Revolution could 
not come till the working class was ready - 
but it was not for the working class itself to 
say when that time had come. Lenin, in his 
exile in Switzerland, knew better than the 
workers of Moscow or St Petersburg what 
their interests really were. 

But if Lenin, the exile, knew better than 
the workers did what their interests were, 
surely Lenin, the head of the first workers’ 
state, knew even better? And if the workers 
rose up against him, surely that was only 
because they did not understand? Very well. 
they must be made to understand. It was the 
same with the subject peoples of the old 
Russian Empire. They had supported the 
Revolution for the sake of liberation, and 
Lenin, as a devoted internationalist, had been 
in favour of giving them the maximum self- 
determination. But when he reached the 
Kremlin, the situation looked different. 
Surely, the non-Russian peoples must see that 
once the Russian state had been captured 
by the forces of international socialism it no 
longer could oppress them? And if they 
persisted in opposing it, surely that could 
only be because they were themselves petty- 
bourgeois chauvinists? What good Marxist 
would object to shooting down a few petty- 
bourgeois chauvinists? 

It was left for Stalin to add the final 
treachery. Mr Schapiro has no illusions about 
the Old Bolsheviks: they were ignorant, 
cruel, and bigoted. But they were at least 
genuine revolutionaries, whose lives had been 
given to a cause outsides themselves. Under 
Stalin, their party was transformed into a 
privileged elite. In the early years of the 
Revolution, the party tried to recruit workers 
and peasants: by the late Thirties, it was 
more anxious to recruit technicians. Yet even 
this was the logical outcome of Lenin’s 
mistakes. For he had bequeathed an im- 
possible situation - and betrayal was the only 
way out. Under the NEP, Russia was not 
moving towards Socialism. Agriculture was 
becoming more prosperous, at the expense of 
industry and the workers. Betrayal. But the 
only solution was to force the pace of in- 





dustrialisation, if necessary by terror. 











* New Books * 


A MATTER 
OF TIME 


by 
KENNETH MARTIN 


15s. net 


With his third novel, the author of Aubade 

and Waiting for the Sky to Fall un- 

doubtedly establishes himself as one of the 

best of today’s young writers. 

“A novel of extraordinary realism.” — 
J. D. SCOTT (Sunday Times) 


“Mr Martin is a genuinely good writer, 
especially about young attitudes.” —- MURIEL 
SPARK (Observer) 


BREAKTHROUGH 
by 
JOHN IGGULDEN 


16s. net 


IAN FLEMING says: “This will be one 
of the outstanding thrillers of 1960.” 


Set in the future, in which present world 
trends are extended, it concerns the suc- 
cessful attempts of one man to subdue 
another against overwhelming odds, thus 
breaking a system of life that is threaten- 
ing the freedom of the world. 


SERGEANT CLUFF 
STANDS FIRM 
by 
GIL NORTH 


12s. 6d. net 


Murder in the little Yorkshire market 
town of Gunnarshaw, but everyone 
would like to believe it is suicide. Every- 
one except stubborn Sergeant Cluff, who 
is prepared to prove black white or white 
black if he is that way inclined. Sergeant 
Cluff is something quite new among 
fictional detectives. Human, obstinate, 
independent, he is a real man moving in 
a real world. More will be heard of him 
in future books. 


EXPERIENCING 
ARCHITECTURE 
by 
S. E. RASMUSSEN 


Illustrated — 30s. net 


“I know of no better book . . . I do not 
see how, having read this book and 
studied its striking illustrations, one can 
fail to feel the joy of looking at buildings 
and picking out good ones, and if one is 
young, how one can fail to want to be 
an architect.” - 

JOHN BETJEMAN (D. Telegraph) 


“One of the most comprehensive and 
balanced introductions to architecture yet 
available.” — THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


723 



































An important series of signed articles 


under the collective heading 


THE LIMITS 
OF CONTROL 


will be published week by week in 

THE #aa@ea¥: TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


FROM MAY 13 ONWARDS 
Several representative authors have 
been asked to discuss the position 
of the writer in an age which places 
greater value on the progress of 
technology than on the state of the 
human being. Among other things, 
they have been considering how 
brain washing, mind manipulation, 
somatic drugs and other methods 
of moulding human behaviour may 








affect the position of the creative 
writer, 
The first article will be by 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
and other contributors include: 
SAUL BELLOW 
JOHN BOWEN 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
GERALD HEARD 
NATHALIE SARRAUTE 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 
WILLIAM GOLDING 
ALAN SILLITOE 
RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


This series promises to be one of 
the most controversial to appear in 
THe Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Order now from your newsagent: 


THE 8MR2¥: TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Printing House Square, London, E.C.4 


SIXPENCE EVERY FRIDAY 
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Betrayal again. Trotsky once wrote a book 
called The Revolution Betrayed. Mr 
Schapiro’s moral is that the Revolution was 
indeed betrayed - but before it had taken 
place. 

DaviD MARQUAND 


Conformist Rebel 


The Buried Day. By C. Day Lewis. Cape. 25s. 


Mr Day Lewis is known to the general 
public as a poet; and he is also remembered 
rightly or wrongly as one of the key figures 
of the literary movement of the Thirties. So 
I imagine that many people will reach for his 
autobiography in the no doubt vulgar wish to 
find out first what sort of creature a poet is 
and how he comes about and, secondly, how 
the Thirties felt to him. It is only fair to warn 
such that they are in danger of being dis- 
appointed on both counts. Mr Day Lewis is 
altogether too unexhibitionist a character to 
play either of these roles in public. His poetry 
is evidently his life; but he is too good- 
mannered to talk about it overtly, only 
incidentally. While of his part in the literary 
movement of the Thirties, he disclaims a 
central role, is affectionately tolerant of the 
younger self who joined the Communist 
Party, and dismisses the whole episode in a 
mere 16 of his 250 pages. 

The impulse of his book would seem to 
have come rather from the necessity, at long 
last possible, to come to terms with the central 
figure of his youth - a dangerously over- 
devoted father. In the midst of a happy child- 
hood in Ireland, London and Nottingham- 
shire there was the early loss of his mother. 
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‘No less illuminating 
in its way than 
Doctor Zhivago.’* 


THE TRIAL 
BEGINS 


Abram Tertz’s anonymous comic 
satire—unpublishable in Russia is ‘an 
extremely good novel. The world 
has a new writer of the greatest fresh- 
ness, technical skill, passion and self- 
discipline’. *MICHAEL FRAYN The Guardian 
Translated by Max Hayward 

With Harvill 12s 6d 


The Private Papers of 


HORE-BELISHA 


R. J. Minney’s startling revelation of 

secret political history. ‘An absorbing 
book of major interest.’ 

MAURICE EDELMAN, Sunday Times 

Illustrated 30s 


PULITZER PRIZE 


Allen Drury’s brilliant 
political novel 
Advise and Consent 21s 


Collins 
















His father was a clergyman, a volatile moody 
man, caught between two worlds, too late to 
be a Victorian, too early to be a modern, 
with the authoritarian streak of the old 
paterfamilias, but without the stability of 
circumstances or temperament to give it bot- 
tom. His wife dying, he deposited the whole 
weight of his love upon his son. And since 
that love was as much an expression of the 
father’s insecurity as of his wish to protect, 
it was a heavy burden for a child to bear. 

Such a love, not disinterested but projecting 
its own image on the object, may seem 
paradisal in childhood, but in adolescence it 
is deadly. The young Day Lewis had the 
strength to break the hold, but grapples like 
this are long lasting in their effect; and we can 
trace that effect in all that follows, the pro- 
tracted adolescence, the perpetual conflict 
between the rebel and the conformer. Yet this 
conflict need not be all loss: it may result, 
as perhaps it did with the young Day Lewis, 
in having, though at a considerable cost, 
something of the best of both worlds. It can 
allow the conformer to enjoy experiences 
which the rebel may disapprove of. Thus at 
Sherborne School (which in the poet’s day 
differed very little, it seems, from Alec 
Waugh’s account of it in The Loom of Youth) 
he is able to appreciate the rich seam of 
character in even the most reactionary of the 
masters, and to enjoy the display of physical 
prowess in the compulsory games that the 
rebel regarded as a fetish; and later as a 
schoolmaster he can find satisfaction in 
perpetuating the muddle class rituals and 
mores (which do after all have their own 
purposes and beauties), and at the same time 
organise the local branch of the CP. Such a 
dichotomy would not perhaps have worked 
successfully for very long at a school like the 
Cheltenham of those days. It was already 
providing its blow-ups, when a secondary line 
of detective-story writing gave him a get-out. 

Perhaps Oxford, with its sudden flowering 
of freedoms and friendships with men like 
Maurice Bowra, Auden, Rex Warner, was the 
happiest period. And perhaps the cost of such 
a dangerous balance of opposites in one 
temperament was severest in the personal 
relationships of love and marriage round 
which he only skirts. 

In a postscript Mr Day Lewis indicates 
that the problem was resolved there, too; and 
it is that resolution that enables him to rum- 
mage through his youth without rancour, to 
accept the past, tolerate its bad moments, and 
celebrate its many more good ones in passage 
after passage which will delight the reader 
with their wit, their warmth and their plea- 
sure in the human scene. 

RICHARD LISTER 


Fire and Clay 


Robert Bridges and Gerard Hopkins: A 
Literary Friendship. By JeAN-GEORGES 
Ritz. Oxford. 21s. 


Immediately after Hopkins’s death in 1889 
Bridges got back all the letters he had written 
to his friend during the past 26 years and 
destroyed them. It is therefore difficult to 
reconstruct with certainty the course of the 
friendship. Professor Jean-Georges Ritz has 
done it painstakingly and impartially, with 
due regard for the subtler nuances of a very 
strange association. What emerges is substan- 
tially this: the two were contemporaries at 
Oxford, where common interests in religion, 
literature and the classics drew them together. 
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Then Hopkins’s conversion to Roman Cathol- 
icism produced an estrangement. and his sub- 
sequent reception into the Jesuit order aroused 
positive antagonism, and even disgust, in 
Bridges. They could no longer discuss the 
subject nearest to Hopkins’s heart; the rift 


widened; yet Hopkins felt a profound emo. . 


tional need to continue the relation with his 
once intimate friend, if only a basis could be 
found. Then suddenly, in the Seventies, when 
Bridges began to take poetry seriously, he 
sought the advice and help of Hopkins, whose 
superior judgment he recognised. He came 
to depend on him for technical criticism, 
which was given freely and frankly, 

Poetically, Hopkins was an_ original, 
Bridges a_ borrower. His pseudo-classical 
dramas and lyrics are curiously bloodless. On 
the other hand, he felt that the force of Hop- 
kins’s originality, though he did his utmost to 
discourage its ‘freakishness’. He borrowed 
Hopkins’s highly individual ‘sprung rhythm’ 
and in so doing aroused his friend’s amused 
scorn. Hopkins knew that Bridges had no real 
understanding of what he was trying to do, 

Bridges was a complex and contradictory 
character, not at all easy to understand. He 
was vain, grumpy, opinionated and ambitious; 
he knew that his own verse was inferior, and 
his conduct in the matter of publishing Hop- 
kins’s poems remains questionable. He was 
torn between loyalty to his friend and an 
extreme personal aversion to some of his most 
striking poetic inventions. It seems that he 
seriously considered issuing some of the 
poems immediately after Hopkins’s death. 
Why the scheme was dropped has never been 
fully revealed. But there is a very curious 
letter written in 1890 on this matter to Hop- 
kins’s mother (now quoted for the first time 
from the MS. in the Bodleian). 

I should myself prefer the postponement of 
the poems till the memoir is written, or till 
I have got my own method of prosody recog- 
nised separately from Gerard’s. They are the 
same, and he has the greater claim than | to 
the origination of it, but he has used it so as to 
discredit it: and it would be a bad start in 
favour for the practice we both advocated 
and wished to be used. 

Coupled with the recognition of Hopkins’s 
superior genius, there is here evidently a pro- 
found jealousy - what Blake called ‘the poison 
of the honey bee’. It must also be taken into 
account that Bridges admitted how ‘he only 
published his 1918 edition of the poems, with 
its deplorable preface, after growing pressure 
from people of influence and discernment, 
such as Sir Walter Raleigh. 

All this has to be reconciled with the fact 
that Hopkins gladly and eagerly sought 
Bridges’s friendship, regarded him as almost 
his only public, and encouraged him with 
singularly generous praise to pursue a poetic 
vocation he had grave doubts about. It follows 
that no condemnation of Bridges can be either 
simple or unqualified. 

It is to Professor Ritz’s credit to have laid 
out the available facts with care and discre- 
tion, but his English is not always unexcep- 
tionable and the first part of the story is dull. 
It grows in interest, however, as it progresses, 
if only because of the gradual revelation of 
Hopkins’s firm but gentle nature and his 
sensitive and flexible intelligence. It is the 
record of a marriage of two strongly contras- 
ted minds. After all, Hopkins adopted the 
Jesuit creed as a punishment for his ambitious 
and sensuous humanity: might he not have 
sought Bridges as a punishment for his 
original and soaring genius? Fire burns well 
on a basis of clay. 

JAMES REEVES 
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New Short Stories 


The Magic Barrel. By BERNARD MALAMUD. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. \6s. 


Ring Delirium 123. By Gwyn THOMAS. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


South African Stories. Ep. DAvip WRIGHT. 
Faber. 16s. 


Irish Short Stories. E>. VALENTIN IREMONGER. 
Faber. 15s. 


We are the Living. By ERSKINE CALDWELL. 
Heinemann. 15s. 


‘A parade of the unusual, the colourful, 
the odd,’ is what Mr Valentin Iremonger says 
his anthology of Irish stories is not. But isn’t 
it what nearly all collections of short stories 
are, nowadays? We keep hearing that the 
short story has died the death. In fact it goes 
on surviving, but it survives most strongly 
among those writers who are able to draw 
upon some local pool of strong, ready made 
culture and from this pool they usually pro- 
duce — well, the unusual, the colourful, the 
odd. No Welshman is ever short of a short 
story. There will be Irish short stories when 
the English short story has vanished, and 
there will be Jewish short stories for ever. 
They still tell them to one another. 

One reason why I salute Mr Malamud is 
that in The Magic Barrel he keeps right off 
the hokum-schmokum, _I-should-drop-dead 
folksy kind of Jewish story for which, I am 
sure, we would have been all too pathetically 
grateful. Although these are mainly Jewish 
stories, Mr Malamud, who seems to be a 
considerable writer, has got his characters 
well in the mainstream of human experience. 
He writes with effortless effect about more 
or less ordinary people: sometimes with 
irony, as in “Fhe Lady of the Lake’ in which 
a young Jew who conceals his religious 
identity is spurned by the girl he loves, a 
Buchenwald survivor, because he is not a 
Jew; sometimes with great simplicity, as in 
‘A Summer’s Reading’ about a boy who kids 
the neighbourhood that he is spending his 
summer studying and then, in the autumn, 
he goes at last to the library, ‘where he hadn’t 
been in years. There were books all over the 
place, wherever he looked . . he easily 
counted off a hundred, then sat down at a 
table to read.” Mr Malamud is the first writer 
since William Faulkner to receive the Ameri- 
can National Book Award for a volume of 
short stories. He well deserves it. The man 
has style. 

Coming up to the Welsh entry, without 
joining in the popular game of Whom Does 
Gwyn Thomas Remind You Of?, it is diffi- 
cult to think of anything new to say about 
the wild bard of Meadow Prospect. He has 
already been compared to everybody who is 
anybody from Aristophanes to H. G. Wells, 
and to say that he is a Welsh P. G. 
Wodehouse is to quote a name that has 
already been used. However, a Welsh P. G. 
Wodehouse is what Mr Thomas is, and the 
wilder bards of Mr Gollancz’s blurb-writing 
department will have to like it or lump it. 
Mr Thomas shares with Wodehouse the 
facility for handling about 25 ingredients of 
comedy at the same time, juggling with 
under-statement, over-statement, irony, juxta- 
position, generalisation, periphrasis, syllepsis, 
and everything else that Fowler warns 
humorists against, and all to devastating 
effect. In the two dozen or so short bursts 
of Ring Delirium 123 the technique is more 
visible to the naked eye than in some of Mr 
Thomas’s longer stories, but even when he is 
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‘Not only a brilliantly authentic schoolscape, 
but also a moving and subtle exploration of the 
whole business of teaching -— the difficult and 
not unterrifying mystery of the relationship 
between children and_ teachers.” - EDWARD 
BLISHEN (Guardian). 


‘A wonderful novel. Bustlingly real and utterly 
absorbing. A book in a thousand.’ - MARGERY 
FISHER (Housewife). 


‘I believe in this school—can see, touch and smell 
it. — WiLLIAM GOLDING (Book Society News). 


‘A great achievement . . . amazingly perceptive, 
candid and compassionate.’ - ERIK ROUTLEY 
(British Weekly). 


‘The amount of detail included is truly astonish- 
ing, and the author writes with a rare insight into 
the minutiae of school life . . . it will make the 
reader think deeply.’ — Teachers World. 
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A revelation of a life to come. a New 
State founded on self-abasement and 
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The story of 
C. J. P. lonides 


ALAN WYKES 


“Tonides is one of the most remarkable 
field naturalists now working in 
Africa. This is no hunter's diary but 
an extraordinarily well-written, subtly 
developed story of an individualist.” 
JAMES FISHER (The Bookman). 
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Traftic and Transport 
in Nigeria 
by GILBERT WALKER 


A description of the growth of mech- 
anical transport in Nigeria starting 
from the railway in 1898. It is a par- 
ticularly valuable study of the 
development of transport in a country 
which gains its independence this year 
and should prove of interest to any- 
one concerned with economic prob- 
lems which confront under-developed 
countries. Cloth bound, with index 
and folding maps. (Colonial Research 
Studies No. 27) 75s. (post 1s. 5d.) 


Singapore 
Report for 1958 covering many 
aspects of recent developments. Fully 
bound and illustrated with many 
pictures and diagrams in colour and 
monochrome. 12s. 6d. (post 1s. 3d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


Great 
Companions 


by Max Eastman 





“In between the major controversies of his 
life, Mr. Eastman has kept himself in training 
by friendly sparring with great men. In this 
book, we have the spectacle of Einstein, 
Freud, Bertrand Russell, Santayana, Charlie 
Chaplin, Trotsky (et al.) turning out, with a 
certain comic caution, for a couple of rounds 
with an intellectual scrapper who is unlike 
the usual obsequious interviewer.”— V. S. 
Pritchett — New Statesman. 


Iustrated 21/- net 


A Family of 
Friends 


by Robert Allerton Parker 


The story of Hannah and Robert Pearsall 
Smith and their illustrious progeny and in- 
laws. 

“In the earlier pages there is a highly 
amusing sketch of Walt Whitman; there are 
delightful portraits of the young Logan, 
Berenson, the Webbs, and many others. This 
is a well-written and most entertaining 
chronicla of a remarkable family.”— 

The Times. Itustrated 27/6 net 
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predictable, as all humorists are, there are 
so many ways for him to be predictable in 
that it doesn’t really matter. Nothing, for 
example, could be more obvious that the 
‘climactic catalogue’ kind of sentence, in 
which you take three statements of ascending 
absurdity, but Mr Thomas still slays me with 
this kind of thing: 

In the course of one week Wynzie Phipps 
had four summonses issued against him .. 
One was for leaving a car parked without 
lights outside the house of a lady who was 
at the time making Wynzie careless of all 
regulations, two were for using ancient and 
dangerous vehicles in his scrap business and 
the fourth was for alleged complicity in the 
theft of the entire roof of the Belmont band- 
stand.’ 


Predictability isn’t always as easy to take. 
was reluctant to open South African Stories 
because South Africa, although well-served 
by writers, seems to be served by only about 
four basic themes for short stories. There is 
the dignity-of-the-old-settler story, with 
liberal references to wildebeestes and what- 
ever, the humorous _native-in-the-big-city 
story, the loneliness-in-the-veldt story, the 
racial tension story, and that just about takes 
care of South Africa. Mr Wright, however, 
has mercifully not given us a_ historically 
representative collection but has chosen 17 
stories by contemporary writers living or 
born in South Africa, and very refreshing 
some of them are. The racial tension theme 
is most subtly represented by Dan Jacobson 
in ‘A Day in the Country’, about an in- 
effective quarrel between a Jew and an 
Afrikaner over a Kaffir boy; Doris Lessing 
is in charge of the boredom-in-the-veldt divi- 
sion and almost succeeds in giving it a new 
look; and even the humorous native-in-the- 
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city story is funny at last, with a hilarious 
tale by Ronald Byron about the predicament 
of a modern-minded Bantu family when a 
witch-doctor’s daughter comes to sleep on 
the floor on the same day their son is to 
marry a film-star. 

When we get back to those Irish stories, 
Mr lIremonger, it turns out, is right about 
them not being odd or whimsical. Once past 
an excruciating bit of old Oirish from Somer- 
ville and Ross we come to some very worth- 
while stuff, notably a story about a seduction 
that failed, ‘Vladivostok’ by Maurice 
Kennedy, and ‘The Eagles and the Trumpets’ 
by James Plunkett, both of them faintly in 
the Dubliners tradition which, thank God, 
keeps Irish writers out of the divil-take-ye bog 
of writing. 

In Mr Erskine Caldwell’s collection we 
have 20 of God’s little acres, mainly the 
familiar portion of brooding heat, violence, 
forbidden fruits, etc. There is a leavening of 
humour, and some of the best stories are the 
funniest — e.g. ‘Country Full of Swedes’, an 
uproarious tale in which the state of Maine 
appears to be overrun by mad Swedish im- 
migrants. Otherwise the stories oscillate be- 
tween irritating obscurity and thumping 
perspicuity, and there are very few that I 
would place above magazine level. It’s some- 
thing, however, for a short story writer to 
have magazines to level at. Mr Caldwell’s 
stories previously appeared in ten American 
magazines; Mr Thomas’s appeared in one 
English magazine, and I can’t think of many 
more that could have accommodated him. 

KEITH WATERHOUSE 


African Questions 


A New Deal in Central Africa. Edited by 
CoLtIN LEYS and CRANFORD PRatTT. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


This collection of ambiguities about the 
past, present and future of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland smeils not only of 
the study but of the grave. Too many con- 
tributors, separated from up-to-date experi- 
ence of their subjects by long distances in 
time and space, reason from past premises 
and stale statistics that the wind of change 
has blown away. 

What, for instance, is the current value of a 
first-hand account by Clutton-Brock of a 
detainee’s arrest during the Southern 
Rhodesian Emergency of early 1958? The 
ground has been traversed innumerable times. 
What we require now is a knowledgeable 
analysis of the part played by what is prob- 
ably its immediate cause, the inadequacy and 
incompetence of the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment, ‘a state within a state’ recently revealed 
to shuddering Rhodesians as approaching the 
point of internal collapse. Where in this book 
is there any appraisal whatsoever of the rapid 
rise of the post-Emergency African parties, 
the Malawi Congress in Nyasaland, the 
United National Independence Party of 
Northern Rhodesia and the National Demo- 
cratic Party in Southern Rhodesia? Or of 
how sudden African allegiance to the latter 
has almost brought Garfield Todd’s multi- 
racial Central African Party to its knees? 
Macmillan, Macleod, Monckton —- _ these 
names are not even in the index. 

Professor Barber, of Wesleyan University, 
USA, who appears to have been last in 
Central Africa in 1955, deals with ‘The 
Economic Argument’ without. mentioning, 
except in a note, the Native Land Husbandry 
Act, a revolutionary measure which has 
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created acute and almost unsolvable problems 
for the Southern Rhodesian native by driving 
him off the land into the towns. As one of its 
side-effects is to restrict the customary 
migration of labour from adjoining terri- 
tories, including poor Nyasaland, it lies, 
alongside the Land Apportionment Act, at 
the very root of the prevailing economic and 
racial distress. Mention too should surely 
have been made of the sinister influence 
wielded by the large monopolistic municipali- 
ties in the realms of land-values and native 
housing, and of the long-drawn-out fight by 
the European Railway Unions for ‘the rate 
for the job’ to hold back the promised 
African advancement. 

It would be most unfair to imply that Pro- 
fessor Barber’s contribution is especially 
guilty of important omissions, for most of the 
others show signs of having been overtaken 
by the speed of events. What is most surpris- 
ing is to find Colin Leys, whose European 
Politics in Southern Rhodesia is a model of 
comprehensive accuracy, presenting an in- 
correct list of powers as divided between the 
Federal and Territorial Governments, and, as 
joint-editor, allowing the European popula- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia to be given 
variously as 180,000 and 215,000, and the 
number of African secondary schools in the 
Federation as only two. 

In ‘The Essentials of a New Deal’, the 
creative finale to this rather creaking sym- 
posium, the main proposal is that the 
Africans might be satisfied, for the time 
being, with equality of representation with 
the Europeans at the ballot-box: that is, 50 
per cent of the Federal votes. Thereafter 
voting strength would be gradually adjusted 
to give the Africans a clear majority. The 
alternative suggested would be the dismem- 
berment of the Federation into its component 
parts. Some doubt is expressed about African 
willingness to accept this period of transition. 
Since the writing of this book that doubt has 
been blown up to a certainty. 

DENIS GRUNDY 


The Management View 


Human Relations in a Fully Employed 
Democracy. By JOHN MUNRO FRASER. 
Pitman. 30s. 


Mr Fraser’s book is a comprehensive sum- 
mary vu. the management view of human rela- 
tions in industry. He believes that the 
principal task of modern management is to 
‘draw out and canalise the motivations of the 
individual in the pursuit of the corporate 
goal’, and much of his book is therefore con- 
cerned with the nature of human motivation. 
‘Ego involvement’, ‘leadership roles’ and 
‘status frustrations’ are the constant themes, 
and due space is even allotted to the Pueblo 
Indians, the Dobuans. the Kwakiutl and some 
of the favoured subjects of anthropology. 

The apparent purpose of this excursus into 
‘applied social psychology’ is to show how 
the ‘whole person’ can be ‘enlisted’ in the 
service of industry, and its message seems to 
be carried in the section heading which pro- 
claims ‘The Need to Belong and the Need to 
be Appreciated’. But the appearance is decep- 
tive, and what starts as a plea for ‘respon- 
sible, adult participation’ in industry has 
come-to resemble, by the concluding chapters, 
a discussion how consent can be engineered, 
and motivation manipulated. 

The transition - an uneasy one - is made 
possible by a descriptive analysis of ‘Our 
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present Way of Life’ which is concrete 
enough on the commonplace trivialities of 
‘satus’ (rugger and golf, soccer and fish 
bars), but seems remarkably imprecise on the 
larger questions of class, authority and 
power. There is no Stock Exchange in Mr 
Fraser’s picture of business, and no profit 
motive; all that he allows to exist is the 
financial function of management’ (‘a series 
of routines which are of little interest to the 
non-specialist’). His firms have no boards of 
directors, and their lines of command dis- 
appear amidst a host of generalities and 
charts describing the delegated responsibilities 
of the managerial ‘staff’ and ‘line’. All that 
remains is the manager — ‘the symbol for an 
jndustrial process which is both equitable and 
constructive’ - and the ‘typical citizen’. 

The ‘typical citizen’ - Mr Fraser’s worker 
- is a poor, half thing of a man. If he has not 
seized the opportunities of the Opportunity 
State it is largely because of ‘limitations of his 
own ability and character’. If he is not eager 
in the service of his firm, and ‘insists on 
“rights” in trivial and unrealistic matters’, it 
is because ‘unfortunately his ability to 
recognise the role required of him is 
extremely limited’. If tension arises between 
the managers and the managed it is not 
because genuine interests divide them - Mr 
Fraser never deviates from the assumption of 
a natural harmony between corporation and 
worker — but rather that the worker, on occa- 
ion, betrays symptoms of maladjustment; 
‘motiveless’ fears and ‘imaginary’ threats can 
push him, on occasion, to outbreaks of 
‘purposeless’ aggression. 

Breakdown, where it occurs, is probably 
due to a failure in ‘communications’, and so 
Mr Fraser’s ideal manager must always be 
sking himself the question ‘Do I see symp- 
oms around me of frustrations which could 

explained by failure to satisfy the com- 

nionship and ego needs of the individual 
orker?’. He is constantly striving to put the 
orker ‘in the picture’, to ‘get himself across’ 
o them. A ‘practical skill with human beings’ 
omes ‘part of his personality’. He seeks 
replace the worker’s unofficial ‘primary 
oups’ by official ones, and tries to under- 
nd the ‘private world of the worker’, for 
e has learnt that ‘what we can understand 
e can usually control’. 
The manager must accept the fact that he will 
be dealing with people whose awareness of 
these processes will be extremely cloudy and 
vague. He is, in fact, playing a game of which 
he alone knows the rules, which, without 
putting them too precisely in words, he must 
teach to the other players because they do 
not understand the language. 

It is difficult to see what all this has in 
ommon with ‘responsible participation’ or 
to understand how it can deserve the name 
industrial democracy’ which Mr_ Fraser 
attaches to it. For the essence of an indus- 
ial, as of any other democracy, is surely 
he existence of autonomous groups and 
ndividuals, and the free play of genuine, if 
discontinuous, clashes of interest and opinion. 
But in Mr Fraser’s model it is always the 
worker who does the ‘adjusting’ and the 
Manager who draws on ‘motivation’ and 
communication’ to make him ‘well-adjusted’. 
tr Fraser’s intentions are frequently 
humane, and his desire is for a ‘flexible’ and 
open’ alternative to authoritarian rule: all 
he more unfortunate, then, that he comes 
Pangerously close to sanctioning, in new 
ms, the very authoritarian pattern which 



















»@M€ seems so anxious to avoid. 


RALPH SAMUEL 
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Shorter Reviews 


Paolo Paoli. By ARTHUR ADAMOv. Translated by 
GEOFFREY BRERETON. Calder. 18s. 


Here, in good sinewy English, is the most 
ambitious work of France’s foremost disciple of 
Brecht. It was broadcast in 1958 and, like other 
Adamov plays that have appeared over here in 
bare little halls and Edinburgh basements, it 
sank without trace. The Times thought of inter- 
viewing M. Adamov during his London visit 
but what had he written? We still don’t know. 

Paolo Paoli is a history of France from 1900 
to 1914 told in terms of the butterfly and feather 
trades. In it, Adamov presses to the limit his 
method of commenting on society at large by 
giving microscopically close scrutiny to the life 
of a small group whose fortunes respond to the 
whole community as if to barometric pressure. 
In his earlier plays he applied this technique 
fantastically; in Paolo Paoli he applies it with 
naturalistic exactitude. 

Paolo imports his butterflies from convict 
settlements, negotiates with an oily cleric who 
has a butterfly-collecting brother out East, and 
drives tough bargains with the hatchet-faced 
Hulot-Vasseur, the feather man. Their trans- 
actions involve the whole of France and _ its 
colonies, and public issues are focused in the 
lunatic triviality of their cut-throat competition 
for a rare Zalmoxis or Morpho Eugenia, highly 
prized as piquant trimmings for women’s hats. 

Small acts of treachery, changes of alliance, 
ruthless manipulation of subordinates make up 
the action which is so minutely detailed as to 
preclude sharp direct satire. Rather there is a 
generally diffused tone of mockery which is 
intensified by ironic cross-reference between the 
Narrative and the news quotations that are thrown 
Brecht-wise on a screen before each episode. 
With the declaration of war the curtain rises to 
show Paolo’s study in a state of chaos with 
Paolo, feverish and unshaven, determined as 
ever to hold his corrupt and flashy little empire 
together. Only at this point does Adamov relin- 
quish the Third Republic scrap-book atmosphere, 
and permit himself a few words of scorn. 


Social Life in Early England. Edited by 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH. Routledge. 21s. 

This is a useful but imperfectly edited piece 
of bookmaking. It collects into one volume nine 
essays originally published in leaflet form for 
the members of the Historical Association, many 
of them teachers and university lecturers. Like 
its parent association, the series was inaugurated 
at a time when, in Coulton’s words, ‘historians 
are increasingly conscious of their duties to- 
wards the ordinary intelligent reader.” Today - 
at least on the part of certain technical historians 
— this awareness may seem to have lessened: 
but the series still deserves its popularity. 
Although not every pamphlet in it is a work 
of original research, each forms a simple, suc- 
cinet, and authoritative conspectus of th state 
of knowledge on its subject when it was written 
— a progress report for the layman, and an 
aide-mémoire for the specialist. 

The subjects treated in this first collection are 
neither exclusively ‘early’ nor exclusively Eng- 
lish. While Hamilton Thompson’s sketch of 
‘The English House’ continues into the late 
eighteenth century, J. N. L. Baker's paper on 
‘Medieval Trade Routes’ has little to say about 
England at all. For the rest, there is J. N. L. 
Myres on ‘Roman Britain’, Miss L. C. Latham 
on the manor, Rose Graham on the monasteries, 
Sir Frank Stenton on castles and on Norman 
London, C. J. Ffoulkes on arms and armour, 
and G. G. Coulton, daring and tentative, on 
‘The Meaning of Medieval Moneys’. The intro- 
duction is by Professor Geoffrey Barraclough, 
who has emended some of the essays and their 
brief bibliographies, although the revision of the 
paper on Norman London is by Sir Frank 
Stenton himself. 

In this connection a word of warning is 
needed. Despite his introductory explanations, 
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To those who want te write — 


“DON’T KEEP ON ALONE TOO LONG” 


This sound advice has brought many to the 
LS] and has saved them months and years of 
fruitless effort. Don’t let your talent become 
blunted by months of discouragement. The 
LS] — founded by Lord Northcliffe 40 years 
ago — can shorten the road. 

At the LSJ you are coached individually. You 
can begin earning quite early in your Course 
and you will also acquire an asset of inestim- 
able value —a mind that does not vegetate. 
Wherever you live you can study with the 
LS] —Stories, Articles, Poetry, Radio, TV 
Plays, Literature, History. Write now to the 
School for free advice and book. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, (N.S) 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1 
GRO 8250 
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FREE \ BOOKLET ON 
Family Planning 











FACTS FOR MARRIED COUPLES 


Family Planning problems can be a 
source of worry and unhappiness in 
the home. Only too often, they lead to 
strained relations between husband and 
wife, simply because the couple don’t 
know how to tackle the problems. It is 
for just these people that “ Planned 
Families are Happy Families” is written. 
In a frank and forthright way, it answers 
the questions which every married 
couple wants to ask: It provides the 
foundation on which really happy mar- 
riages are built. Get your free copy now. 
For your FREE copy of ““Planned Families are 
Happy Families”, write to H. F. Booklets 
Limited, 12 Oval Road, N.W.1, or use this 
coupon. All applications are strictly confiden- 
tial, and no further communication is sent. 
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Professor Barraclough’s editing is otherwise 
silent. In the case of Coulton, avowedly revised 
‘in the light of the findings of modern economic 
historians’, it chiefly consists in the amputation 
of typically Coultonian asides. Future volumes 
might well be more specific and less apparently 
high-handed. They might also be less reticent 
about the dates of their component essays. Most 
of those in this collection were originally pub- 
lished more than 20 years ago, in the early or 
middle Thirties. Few would guess this fact from 
the present volume, which supplies a date for 
only one of its essays, and then gets it wrong. 
R.M. 


Carthage. By B. H. WARMINGTON. Hale. 21s. 

The Phoenicians invented the alphabet for 
business efficiency, but they seldom used it to 
write about themselves. The silent tycoons of the 
ancient world, they slipped about the Mediter- 
ranean carrying manufactures they hadn't made, 
fetching minerals from mines they had never 
seen, and leaving nothing to posterity but a bad 
impression. Yet their settlement at Carthage, 
c.750 BC, was the first city-state to achieve an 
empire, and the only one, except Rome, that 
maintained an empire for more than 300 years. 
Her success seems to have been partly due to a 
lack of interest in politics which allowed subject 
cities to go as they pleased provided that they 
paid; but more to a conservation of manpower 
by the hiring of mercenaries.-These were paid 
for by Carthaginian enterprise in opening up 
trade with NW Africa. We know very little about 
it. Mr Warmington considers that Hanno’s 
Voyage, the single passage of surviving Cartha- 
ginian literature (it is in a Greek copy) was 
written to mislead competitors. 

The Carthaginians fought wars only when they 
could not avoid them, so they are least typical 
when we know most about them - that is when 
ancient historians record their clashes with 
Greeks and Romans in Sicily, Spain and Italy. 
Much of Mr Warmington’s book is a retelling 
of these episodes of history with a sensible 
attempt to redress the anti-Carthaginian bias of 
Polybius, Livy and the rest. From his experience 
of North African archaeology he is able to make 
the city of Carthage more real, if a good deal less 
vivid, than it is in Salammbo. Yet it is difficult 
to work up more than a passing interest in a 
people so little interested in themselves. 

A.W. 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,577 Set by Gresham 

The 300th anniversary of the founding of 
the Royal Society is being celebrated this 
summer. Competitors are invited to mark the 
occasion with an Ode — remembering that 
early members included Charles II, Wren, 
Dryden, Pepys. Length 20 lines; entries by 24 
May. 


Result of No. 1,574 Set by Set-Square 


Competitors are invited to compose the 
words of a School song for a girls’ school, 
taking a realistic view of what lies in store for 
the pupils when they leave school. Limit 16 
lines. 


Report 

Competitors were keen; there was some 
energetic stickwork, but far too much careless- 
ness in the centre of the field. Some spoilt their 
message by putting content well before scan- 
sion, Regularity is the first duty of an anthem 
or a hymn. Others had not caught up to the 
fact that women are becoming scarcer and 
scarcer: there are just not enough to go round. 
Thus, the problems now are not quite those 
of Miss Pinkerton’s day. Too few, one might 
add, made use of the deep, insistent possibili- 
ties of the Refrain — a word, in this context, 
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that quaintly implies the very opposite of what 
it appears to say. Hopes are momentarily 
raised by Tony Manley’s opening: 


Life is like a tennis match 
With the court not always true; 


by Timothy Rogers’s close: 


When we doubt if it is better-O to go on 
living hetero, 

And hoping that a star will give a hitch: 

We may think again with bliss of the segre- 
gated miss 

And the healthy metal whistle on the pitch; 


by P.M.’s Chorus: 


Three cheers for St Rontium’s shes! 

Our motto is Go when you please. 

On our toes for the take-off we'll make up 
and make off 

On glider, jeep, rocket or skis! 


and — dreadfully — by R. Kennard Davis’s 
motto: Beata Beatnix. Other mentions go to 
Jean Jhirad, Nancy Gunter, Doris Pulsford, 
Hazel Archard, Martin Fagg. Two guineas 
each to Barbara Roe, June Langfield, and 
Ann Butterworth. 


Seven years on, and when what passes here for 
Good education is at last complete, 
We shall discover there’s nothing to cheer for 
In the conditions we’re likely to meet. 
Deiicit, slump and inflation are bywords; 
Best make a start now at sharpening our wits; 
We'll have to live on them later, mark my 
words, 
That is, provided we’re not blown to bits. 
After a time there will doubtless come o’er us 
Wakening desire to depend on a mate; 
Suitors, we hope, will appear then before us, 
If nature dowers us with adequate bait. 
When we must make up our minds as to 
which one, 
Soldier or poet, stockbroker or don, 


City Lights 


Whitehall Hits Back 


A few weeks ago the Inland Revenue per- 
suaded the Chancellor to slip a couple of 
daggers and a bludgeon into the Finance Bill. 
This week it was the Board of Trade’s turn: 
mildly swinging its umbrella a little higher it 
gave the City a deft, unobtrusive and quite 
unexpected jab in the belly. The City, since 
reform became the fashion and Jenkins began 
to brood, has been divided into those who 
think that something better than the Board of 
Trade is needed and those who think that 
everything would be all right if only the Board 
would make better use of the powers it 
already possesses. Quietly allowing itself to be 
thumped with inadequacy from this side and 
incompetence from that, the Board felt its 
umbrella-hand twitching. 

A parliamentary debate about takeover bids 
last June ended with the minister admitting, 
his admission drowned in the cheers and 
counter-cheers, that certain aspects of the bid 
business might not be altogether desirable; 
Grandma, soon afterwards, called in the 
grandchildren and advised them to draw up 
their own code of takeover ethics before the 
government did it for them. This gambit 
seemed unsatisfactory from the outset since 
only grandchildren would feel bound to hon- 
our a grandchildren’s code, but the grand- 
children themselves were so reluctant to tie 
themselves down with explicit rules that their 
code turned out to be a fiasco. Even the Insti- 
tute of Directors decided to draw up a rival 
code of its own, and the government demon- 
strated its dissatisfaction with the results of 
self-discipline by asking Jenkins to look speci- 
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God give us strength to decide on the rich one, 
Three, four, five, six or seven years op, 


BARBARA Rog 


Hail, noble pile! We love thy concrete face, 

Broken by gleaming glass, above, below, 

Snatched from thy aery haunts to Outer Space 

We would not feel one touch of vertigo, 

But if in more terrestial paths we tread 

Still will thy teaching guide us year by year: 

Shorthand and typing help us earn our bread, 

And lampshade-making our brief leisure cheer, 

Many the perils we may face in life, 

But thanks to thee full-armed we take the field; 

Sessions in Judo fit us for the strife, 

While Sex Instruction shows what not to yield, 

And if our lives are crowned by wedlock, then, 

When husbands, children, in-laws cause us pain, 

We shall be grateful for that course in Zen, 

And bless our Alma Mater once again. 
JUNE LANGFIELD 


Girls of Pankhurst, sweetly sing, 

Let’s praise our Alma Mater 

For never blinding us to sin 

~ Race riots, prostitution, gin, pogroms, per- 
verts and mescalin - 

For giving us the data. 

We're sports at games, we've learned the rules, 

Though hockey’s thought regressive 

Intensive training in our school 

Ensures, however slick and cool a chemmy 
shark, he couldn’t fool 

A girl from our progressive. 

The facts of life we’ve all enjoyed, 

We've been with our Professor 

From Wolfenden way back to Freud 

Fate worse than death we will avoid (the male 
won’t even be annoyed). 

By scanning Eustace Chesser. 

Girls of Pankhurst, sweetly sing, etc. 

ANN BUTTERWORTH 


fically into the question of takeover bid prac- 
tice. There the matter might have rested for 
several years, had not the Board of Trade felt 
this twitching in its umbrella. The grand- 
children, proclaiming that all the trouble was 
caused by a handful of dealers in securities 
who do not belong to the recognised associa- 
tions but are individually licensed by the 
Board, suggested to the Board that it should 
deal much more strictly with these outsiders. 
The Board seized its chance. Its rules about 
licensed dealers were twenty years old and 
almost exclusively concerned with share- 
pushing; they needed bringing up to date, and 
the Board, which sees a good many bid circu- 
lars and has a good many more brought to 
its notice by irate shareholders, had its own 
ideas about how to do it. 


Quietly this week, in a notice which seemed 
too dull forthe majority of newspapers to 
bother with, the Board of Trade announced 
that it had drawn up new draft rules to regu- 
late licensed dealers. The rules, being up to 
date, have a good deal to say about the infor- | 
mation which bidders - and directors who 
recommend bids — must disclose; they demand 
a standard of behaviour which is a little below 
the present best but a tremendous way above 
the present worst. And these rules, the Board 
made it clear, are to be observed not merely 
by the handful of licensed dealers at whom 
they are ostensibly aimed but by everybody, 
however large and respectable, who happens 
to make a takeover bid: the City is m0W 
faced with the statutory code of bid practice 
which it hoped so eagerly to avoid. Taken 
by surprise, busy with the Finance Bill, it has 
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BANK LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES: DIVIDEND INCREASE AND ‘RIGHTS’ ISSUE 


The 48th Annual General Meeting of Hambros 
Bank Limited will be held on 2 June at the 
Offices of the Bank, 41 Bishopsgate, London, 
EC2, 


The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr R. Olaf Hambro, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year to 
31 March, 1960: 


The results of the election and the optimism 
it generated against a buoyant economic back- 
round inevitably started a wave of borrowing 
rom the banks and the newly encouraged hire 
purchase companies. This, just as inevitably, was 
overdone. The first flush of enthusiasm has now 
been cooled off by a rise in the Bank Rate and 
other steps which the authorities have taken to 
discourage excessive personal spending in order 
to keep our export trade and our balance of 
payments situation in a healthy condition. 


We who have worked in the City of London 
for many years have become accustomed and 
inured to these ups-and-downs in economic 
policy but they do not make the job of running 
an institution like ours any easier. All the same, 
these events have not prevented us from having 
an active and successful year as the figures in 
our Balance Sheet demonstrate. 


For the first time in the history of this Bank, 
our Balance Sheet total is more than £100 mil- 
lion, which compares very favourably with the 
total of £53 million only 10 years ago. 


Investment Trust Issue 


One of the outstanding events during the year 
from our point of view was the issue of shares 
in Hambros Investment Trust. The capital was 
raised to £4,000,000 and £2,000,000 of the shares 


were offered to the Bank’s shareholders at 25s. 
The shares stood, at the date of our Balance 
Sheet, at a middle quotation of 41s. in the 
Market. 


Scandinavian Service 


At the time of the “Outer-Seven” Treaty we 
introduced our Scandinavian Service. Its principal 
object is to facilitate the financing of exports and 
imports between this country and Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden. This new service 
has given us more opportunities of using our 
intimate knowledge of these countries and has, 
we hope, still further cemented our very close 
friendship with them. 


The Scandinavian Service has also broadened 
our contacts with industry. Many British com- 
panies of all kinds have made use of it. We 
deliberately designed the scheme so that it 
would be as simple as possible to use. We have 
felt for a long time that there are many lively 
medium-sized and smaller firms, particularly in 
the Midlands and North, which could make 
greater use of the know-how and specialised ser- 
vices available from a merchant bank. 


The Dividend 


Turning to the figures, the Deposits are up by 
£7,523,828 (to £73,268,171) and the Acceptances 
by £5,471,664 (to £27,103,344). The ratio of 
Loans to Deposits is 24.56. The liquidity is again 
high being in Cash and Bills of Exchange 72.5 
per cent of the Deposits. 

The available profit of the Bank and its sub- 
sidiaries stands at £690,931, and after trans- 
ferring the same amount as last year to the 
Contingency Reserve and paying the interim 
dividends, a balance of £420,993 remains; 


the Directors have decided to recommend final 
dividends of 174 per cent on the £10 and £1 
shares and of 3 per cent on the “A” shares, 
which will leave £134,649 to be carried forward. 


“Rights” Issue 


The Directors have also decided that it is now 
appropriate to increase the Bank’s working 
capital by using the 500,000 authorised, but as 
yet unissued, shares of £1 each. These shares 
will be offered on a “rights” basis to the holders 
of £10 shares and £1 shares; a circular letter 
giving preliminary details of the issue has been 
despatched to Shareholders. 


Motor Business 


Hambro Automotive Corporation, our asso- 
ciate company which is engaged in selling British 
Motor Corporation cars in the United States, 
continues to set up new records. In the last 
financial year its sales have exceeded £30 million. 


Definition of a “Bank” 


The competition which comes from the other 
Banks and Merchant Bankers of the City of 
London is always welcome and is indeed the 
strength of the London money market. There is, 
however, another side to the question which, in 
my view, requires the attention of those respon- 
sible and that is the definition of the names 
‘Banker’ and ‘Merchant Banker’ which can be, 
and in fact are, used by all and sundry in London 
when applying for deposits from abroad. This 
makes it very difficult for foreigners to differen- 
tiate between what are regarded here as Banks 
and Merchant Banks and others who do not 
belong either to the British Bankers Association 
or the Accepting Houses Committee. 





What future 
for you? 


It’s fun to read the tea-leaves now and 
again. To see if there’s a letter coming, 
or some money, or a tall dark stranger. 

But you don’t plan your life on what 
you read in the tea-leaves—certainly 
not your money matters. 

The sensible man plans his financial 
future on Prudential policies. He sees 
there the assurance that he will have 
money when he retires, money for his 
family if he dies, money if his home is 
burnt down or if he has an accident. 

Have a talk with the man from the 
Prudential. You'll find him a know- 
ledgeable adviser. 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of your local office is in the telephone directory 








Pere: * 





HOLIDAYS AHEAD 





When travelling in this country or abroad you 
need some convenient way of obtaining cash, 
rather than take the risk of carrying it about with 
you. 

This is where the C.W.S Bank can help, either 
by issuing travellers’ cheques or by arranging 
encashment facilities. The Bank can help in many 
other ways, and at a minimum of cost, so why 
not enquire for particulars? 


C.W.S BANK 
P.O. Box 101, MANCHESTER, 4 
London Office: 99 LEMAN STREET, E.1 

Sub-Offices: 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW and WESTMINSTER 
BRANCHES and AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
PLEASE send me your illustrated folder 
with terms of accounts, etc. 


ADDRESS 











et 
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taken the blow reasonably well, reflecting, 
perhaps, that the suggested rules are not 
impossibly stringent and that they may help, 
like the new HP restrictions, to support the 
big boys against the competition of the small. 
Yet the fact remains that there are now to 
be statutory rules, and that rules, once intro- 
duced, can be tightened. The fact remains too 
that the initiative in this affair was taken not 
by the politicians but by the long-suffering 
officials of the Board of Trade. Whether or 
not Jenkins eventually comes down on the 
side of a modified Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Board of Trade evidently 
does not mean to give up without a fight. 


* * * 


It is just a year since Mr Clore’s bid for 
Watney accelerated the pace of brewery 
mergers and pushed Watney itself into leading 
the field. In March it spent £11m in acquiring 
Phipps Northampton Brewery; last week it 
offered to spend £4m in acquiring Ushers 
Wiltshire Brewery — an acquisition which will 
put it temporarily ahead of Ind Coope, with 
5,520 pubs against 5,360; this week it has 
announced that merger negotiations are going 
on with Wilson & Walker of Manchester, a 
company half-way in size between these last 
two acquisitions. The pace is getting really 
hot, and Whitbread is beginning to feel it. 
Whitbread’s technique has been to protect 
smaller brewers against bids by buying a 
parcel of their shares, requiring them in return 
to sell its own beers: the shares it had 
acquired up to 1956 were put into a separate 
investment company, but it has acquired as 
many more since then. It is now proposing 
to put all its investments into the investment 
company and to sell a majority holding in 
this to its own shareholders, presumably at 
a price which they will be ready to jump at. 
The chairman has yet to explain his reasons. 
One may be the need to raise cash, in acknow- 
ledgement of the fact that the protection game 
is played out (people now want to be taken 
over) and must be abandoned for more ambi- 
tious tactics if Whitbread’s is to remain one 
of the leading brewers. Another may be the 
fact that the investment company (on the 
model of Hambros Investment Trust and 
Hambros Bank) will now be free to buy shares 
n -Whitbread: interlocking shareholdings 
could preserve control of both companies for 
the present directors without much bother. 


14 MAY 
Company News 


Marks & Spencer has done it again - a 
rise of 84 per cent in sales despite price-cuts 
(12 per cent in the second half of the year) 
and an actual improvement in profit margins; 
profits are 16 per cent higher, and the divi- 
dend has not merely been maintained after 
a l1-for-S scrip issue but raised. Wiggins 
Teape, the paper firm, has increased its profits 
by a third, paid a larger dividend than was 
forecast only at the end of last year, and 
announced a 1-for-2 scrip issue. Guest Keen, 
the engineering group, has raised its dividend 
as expected, but the increase of only 9 per 
cent in profits before tax is disappointing. 
Wilmot Breedon has boomed with the motor 
firms it supplies: its profits are 25 per cent 
higher, and its dividend has been increased 
from 13 to 15 per cent. Automotive Products 
has increased its profits by 17 per cent; the 
dividend had been raised less than expected. 

TAURUS 


The Chess Board 


No. 548. Sportsmanship at the Summit 


We are indebted to grandmaster Flohr for 
some significant ‘backroom’ information about 
the third game of the title-match. It is very 
creditable to our new champion who, rather 
than force the draw by perpetual on his 37th 
move, might have tried to surprise his opponent 
by a tricky line involving a fiendish little trap. 
Tal (says Flohr) had seen it all, but refrained 
from going in for it because he considered it 
unfair to exploit Botvinnik’s extreme time 
pressure. Now let’s first look at the game, the 
first in which Botvinnik chose the Caro-Kann 
which was to become his favourite defence in 
that match. 


(1) P-K4, P-QB3; (2) Kt-QB3, P-Q4; (3) Kt-B3, B-Kt5; (4) 
P-KR3, BxKt; (5) PxB [According to Euwe this unorthodox 
move had never yet been tried in master practice, and it 
is typical indeed for the ‘psychological chess’ of Tal, the great 
tactician who would strive to look for the surprise effect of 
a move no less than for its ‘objective’ qualities], P-K3; (6) 
P-Q4, Kt-Q2: (7) B-KB4 [As this Bishop is, subsequently, 
chased is a good deal Euwe prefers (7) B-K3, followed by 
Q-Q3 0-0-0], B-K15; be P-KR4, KKt-B3; (9) P-KS5, 
Kt-R4: *0) B-KKt5, Q-R4; «11) B-Q2, Q-Kt3; (12) P-R3, 
B-K2: (13) B-K3, P-Kt3 {Obviously . . . QxKtP?? was ruled 
out on account of Kt-R4j; (14) Kt-R4, ou (15) Q-Q2 
{White’s KRP would seem to be taboo since ( 
Tolush) Tat had this sequel in mind . BxRP; (16) RxB!, 
OxR; (17) B-KKt5, Q-R8; (18) Q-K14, P-B3; (19) OxP, R-QKtu; 
(20) QxBP, PxB; (21) Kt-BS with an attack wisely dodged by 
Botvinnik}, Kt-Kt2: (16) B-KKtS, P-KR3; (17) Bx? Rig ond 
(i8) B-KB4, RxP; (19) RxR, KtxR; (20) 0-0-0 
Tal offers a P, and again Botvinnik spurns the Sanh "P-OK tl. 
(21) Kt-B5 [This time Tal is forced to give up a P; Euwe holds 
that the alternative Kt-B3, allowing .. . P-KtS would be much 
too risky], KtxKt; (22) PxKt, BxP; G3) B-K2, B-K2 [. 
BxP?, of course, would be countered by @4) BxKtP}: (24) 
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K-Ktl, Q-B2; (25) R-R1, 0-0-0; (26) B-Kt3, Kt-B4; @p 
R-R7 [Euwe thinks that White’s considerable counter-play 
gives him ample positional equivalent for being a pawn down}, 
R-BI; (28) B-KB4, Q-QI; (29) B-Q3, R-R1; (30) RxR, Oxk: 
(31) Q-RS! (Making sure of the draw since K-Kt2 would 
permit the B-sacrifice on KtS and perpetual]. Q-R8 ch; (32) 
K-R2, OxP; (33) Q-R6 ch, K-Ktl; (34) OxBP, OxB. (35) BxP, 
QxKP; (36) Q-K8 ch, K-Kt2: (37) Q-B6 ch, draw agreed, 

With less than a minute for four moves Bot- 
vinnik might well have been worried by (37) 
B-R6 ch, KxB; (38) Q-B6 ch, K-R4; (39) P-QB3!, 
and now the tempting Q-swap by . . . BxRP; (40) 
KxB, Q-Q3ch would not work on account of (41) 
P-Kt4 mate; whereas Black could secure the 
draw none the less by (39) .. . Q-K7!, forcing 
White to take the perpetual by Q-B7 ch etc, 
Quite a lot to work out in a matter of seconds 
if one wasn’t aware of it as well as Tal was; his 
sporting gesture is all the more creditable as he 
couldn’t know before the post-mortem (or rather 
the post-pacem) that his opponent, for all his 
desperate time-pressure, was equally well aware 
of all those complications. How pleasing to have 
a new champion so fully deserving and so bril- 
liantly imaginative; and while he is young enough 
long to reign over us, the most pleasing aspect 
is that our new sovereign’s fiery ambition will 
be challenged with equal fervour, thereby pro- 
viding many a feast for us, the loyal subjects, 

In properly due hom- 
age to our former ‘cham- 
pion A is a game position 
in which, playing White, 
he forced the issue very 
brilliantly: and to make 
it suitable as a 4-pointer 
for beginners, I had 
better add the useful hint 
that in the main variation 
the decisive 3rd move is 
not a check but a ‘quiet’ 
move threatening inescapable mate. For 6 & 7 
ladder-points, B and C are both wins for White, 
and very ingenious end game studies indeed. 
Usual prizes. Entries by 23 May. 

B: Leonid Kubbel: /2Kt5/K1k5/B7/8/2p5/ 
1p6/16/. 


A: M. Botvinnik 1948 











B. Gorgiev: 1928: 


C: Tigran 16/1K3b1B/8/ 
1k6/ 5B2/bKt6/1Kt6), 





REPORT on No. 545. Set 23 April 


A: (1) Q-BS, Q-K3; (2) Kt-Kt4, Q-B2: (3) Kt-R6, Q-Kt2; (4) 
Kt-Kt8, etc. 


B: (i) P-B7, Kt-Kt2!; (2) P=R!, KtxP(best); (3) R-BS, 
Ki-Kt2; (4) R-Bo mate. 


C: (1) R-R& ch, K-R2; (2) RxKt ch, KxR; (3) R-B8 ch, 
K-R2; (4) P-Kt6 ch, KxP; (5) BxP ch, KxB: (6) R-R8 ch, 
K-Kt3; (7) P-RS mate. 

Surprisingly many stumped by A. Approximate 
solutions awarded full marks. Prizes: E. Allan, 
C. Allen, M. P. Furmston, A. J. Sobey, J. D. 
Taylor. 

' ASSIAC 





Week-end Crossword 405 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 4 
New Statesman, 


tions opened. Entries to Crossword 405, 
Great Turnstile, 


London, WCI, by first post 24 May. 


ACROSS 


. Lots of stars form a team 
in bad weather (8). 








smallest quantities (6). 


1. Go in or on the water (6), 26. Meetings which include it 
among the painful experi- 
ences (8). 


27. Formed a likeness of a (6) 


there is a river in pain (8). 


17. Wake and pull up below 
this place (8). 


19. Work beneath like a river 











. Units which hold an island 
in the centre (6). 


.A set-back for disorder 
after a nocturnal creature 
forms a place of death (8). 


. Snake found in the middle 
of scales (5) 


. An academic sinecure is a 
comfortable thing (9). 


. Piece of drill for the shop- 
walker? (12). 

.An outstanding feat gives 
the boss a sudden illness 
(12). 

. Wanders after science and 
gets along in a disorderly 
fashion (9). 

.Hiding place not quite 
long enough for a seal (5). 
It. gives warmth but the 
affair of the heart is broken 
up (8). 

. It sounds like a mouse in 
front of mother in 


Cockney in senility (6). 
DOWN 


1. Vessel to make fast for the 
feast (8). 


2.‘Between the acting of a 


—— thing And the first 
motion’ (J. Caesar) (8). 

3. Vehicle which gives Larry 
a variety of treat (9). 

5.Diplomat who puts the 
morning . drink on an 
article of clothing (12) 

6.‘The mellow glory of the 

stage” (Arnold) (5). 

7.Is nothing to obstruct the 
sign of pressure? (6). 

8.In a disorder arrest a 
writer (6). 





11. Sport of kings related un- 


straightforwardly (12). 


15. Curiously schematic exam- 


ination (9). 


the 16.Stealing fish perhaps and 


20. An 


22. The 


artist in his skill 
creates a mountain (6). 


dress for an ex- 


pounder of the law (5). 
SET-SQUARE 
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PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 403 
George R. Otter (Sweden) 
Walter A. Willis (Belfast) 
M. and A. Castagna (Paris) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 





The Annual General Meeting of the Provincial 
Insurance Company Limited will take place at 
Kendal at noon on the 27th day of May 1960. 
The following is the statement of the Chairman, 
Mr Peter F. Scott: 

Before 1 review the year’s results, I wish to 
announce two important changes in the Board. 
Sir Bernhard Binder retired in November last 
after thirty-one years as a director. His wisdom, 
experience and keen interest have been a source 
of great strength ever since he joined us when we 
were newcomers to the City with assets of less 
than one million pounds. My father, Mr F. C. 
Scott, also decided to retire last autumn, having 
given me invaluable help during the three years 
since he handed over the chairmanship. He had 
completed fifty-six years with the Company and 
forty-four years as a director, during which time 
he held the offices first of Secretary, then Manag- 
ing Director, Chairman and latterly President. 

I shall ask you to approve the election to the 
Board of Mr Harold Wincott and Mr J. O. Blair- 
Cunynghame, OBE. Mr Wincott is well known 
in financial circles and we have had the benefit 
of his advice for the past year. Mr _ Blair- 
Cunynghame will put at our disposal his wide 
experience acquired in the course of a distin- 
guished career at Cambridge as well as in indus- 
try and commerce. 

I have also to report that, as already an- 
nounced in the press, Mr Henderson 
relinquished his appointment as General Manager 
on the 31 March 1960, and leaves with every 
good wish for the future. He is succeeded by Mr 
W. H. Gee, who joined us in 1947, and has been 
Deputy General Manager since 1958. 

The following table sets out the main features 
of this year’s accounts, with the corresponding 
figures for 1958: 


1959 1958 

Premium income £9,214,737 £8,705,334 
Underwriting profit 99,097 —8&4,101 
Percentage of profit .. 1.1 —1.0 
Interest, dividends and 

rents. .. Fr. a 685,263 621,421 
Sundry charges, less 

credits .. ws bs 113,169 166,604 
Surplus before taxation 671,191 370,716 
Taxation .. a 307,044 180,721 
Dividends (net) 282,049 246,938 


Premium income increased by rather more 
than £500,000 and this takes account of the 
rigorous pruning of our Canadian business 
which will be further reduced in the coming year. 
This remedial action of our Canadian managers 
has contributed to rather better results in Canada, 
and I am glad to have this opportunity of thank- 
ing Independent Insurance Managers Limited for 
their loyal co-operation in carrying out a con- 
tinuing task of great difficulty. 

The home account, still the larger part of our 

business, produced a moderate profit in all 
departments. Overseas we were not so fortunate 
but the process of consolidation to which I 
referred last year goes on. Our large account in 
Southern Africa still gives us cause for concern, 
but progress has been made in Australia, Nigeria, 
the Far East and East Africa. We have made a 
satisfactory start in Ghana, where the Ghana 
General Insurance Company Limited was incor- 
porated during the year in concert with the 
Ghana Insurance Company Limited. A relatively 
small account in Venezuela is, however, causing 
anxiety. 
_ Ina year of virtually stable prices, the increase 
in premiums is a real gain and, what is even more 
important in this context, expenses have been 
held at approximately last year’s level. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


PREMIUMS UNDERWRITING PERCENTAGE 
PROFIT OF PREMIUMS 
1959 £1,569,711 £35,454 2.3 
1958 £1,497,364 —£14,873 —10 


Home fire losses in 1959, of which we had our 
share, have received considerable publicity. These 
disastrous fires, involving exceptionally large 
concentrations of value, are evidence of a trend 
which is causing anxiety to underwriters. Under 
stress of competition there appears to be a 
general lowering of the underwriting standards 
on which the reputation of the British insurance 
market was established. Symptoms of this are a 
tendency towards wider cover without adequate 
rate increases, failure to insist on higher stan- 


dards of fire protection, and widespread under- 
insurance. 


STATESMAN °- 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING 
MOTOR) 


PREMIUMS UNDERWRITING, PERCENTAGE 


PROFIT OF PREMIUMS 
1959 £6,287,160 £63,643 1.0 
1958 £5,907,673 —£69,228 —1.2 


Nearly all sections shared in the advance of 
premiums to which the largest contributor is the 
home motor account. Here the cost per claim 
continues to creep upwards year by year, and in 
1960 the rise will be the steeper because of the 
increase in legal charges now in force. If, in 
addition, the incidence of claims continues to 
rise, fresh losses on motor business must inevit- 
ably lead to further increases in premium rates. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING 
AVIATION) 


PREMIUMS 


1959 £1,357,866 ~£1,662,700 122 

1958 £1,300,297 £1,636,117 126 

There are grounds for believing that the hull 
account is now more soundly based than it has 
been for some years, but cargo underwriting, 
which has to meet considerable international 
competition, is causing anxiety. Premium income 
shows a small increase, due largely to the efforts 
made in the market to improve aviation rates, 


MARINE FUND PERCENTAGE 


OF PREMIUMS 
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pe to the introduction of high-valued jet air- 
craft. 

In the consolidated balance sheet, where total 
assets are approximately £14m, there are no sig- 
nificant alterations. Investments of about £10m 
are shown at or under cost, and the capital 
appreciation of holdings of ordinary shares, 
which have a book value of over £5m, adds to 
the financial strength of the Company. The fall 
in the proportion of freehold and leasehold pro- 
perties reflects the sale of a property-owning 
subsidiary company. 

I referred last year to an arrangement whereby 
our staff would be able to acquire ordinary shares 
of the Company on favourable terms. The 
scheme was received with enthusiasm, and in its 
first year has met with considerable success, 
43,020 shares having been taken up. 

Our gross interest earnings having increased 
to £685,263, the directors recommend a dividend 
of 2/14d. on ordinary shares, an increase of 3d., 
which, less income tax, amounts to £263,112. 

In closing, I should like to express thanks, on 
behalf of the shareholders and directors, to staff 
at home and overseas for their loyalty and enthu- 
siasm, to managers on whose energy and enter- 
prise we depend, and finally to all friends, local 
directors, and agents, at home and overseas, for 
their support. 








Statement 


period to January 30, 1960. 


Financial 
Year 


In looking at the accounts 
this year it must be remem- 
bered that we have changed 
the date of our financial year end, and we are in 
fact comparing figures for 43 weeks this financial 
year with figures for 53 weeks in 1958/9. 


Printing 


In the final paragraph of my 
Dispute 


statement last year I referred 
to the printing dispute and 
warned shareholders of the adverse effect this 
was bound to have on the Company’s results in 
the current year. In the event the dispute lasted 
for seven weeks and during that time the supply 
of most newspapers and periodicals, with the 
exception of the London daily newspapers, 
ceased absolutely. I need hardly tell you how 
serious an impact this made on a business such 
as ours, where the newspaper and periodical 
sales constitute a very important proportion of 
our total turnover and where the possibility of 
making any worth-while savings in expenses 
during the period of the dispute was almost 
negligible. It is difficult to get an accurate esti- 
mate of what the true cost of the dispute was, 
but the Board are satisfied that it did not exceed 
£200,000. 


Accounts The Consolidated Net Profit 
for the 43-week year after 
taxation was £880,562. It is 
not easy to make exact comparisons between 
this figure and that of £1,167,190, the profit for 
the previous 53-week period, but bearing in mind 
the fact that these 43 weeks include the best 





trading period of the year, the results might have 


W.H.SMITH & SON 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Extract from the Chairman’s 


The following is an extract from the statement by the Chairman, The Hon. 
DAVID JOHN SMITH, J.P., circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 


been expected to be slightly better. The lack of 
improvement is, of course, due in part to the 
printing dispute but there is also the burden of 
rising costs which we expect to cover by the 
steps we are taking towards greater economy of 
operation. 


The taxation on the profit for the period 
(subject to provision for taxation for the previous 
periods no longer required) absorbed £915,201, 
leaving £880,562 for appropriation. Net divi- 
dends for the ten months on the Preference 
Shares together with the Interim and proposed 
Final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares amount 
to £396,339. After these allocations, we are able 
to put to General Reserve £475,000 and to 
increase the Carry Forward by £9,223. 


— 


Dividend We have decided to recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of 6 
per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the ten-month period. This is equiva- 
lent to maintaining last year’s rate of 12 per 
cent., but on the capital as increased by the one- 
for-ten Bonus Issue. 


Prospects Trading is becoming much 
more competitive. We accept 
this as a challenge which we 
are prepared to meet by the capital investment 
programme. which I mentioned in my Statement 
last year, amounting to probably three million 
pounds or more in the next five years, and by the 
measures we have taken to improve and accele- 
rate our staff training programmes and to offer 
more attractive conditions of employment. 
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REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD 1.B.M. 704 electronic computer. MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE : 


Joint-In-Service Training Scheme for 
Clinical Psychologists 


APPLICATIONS are invited for two 
posts as CLINICAL PSYCHOLO- 
GISTS (Probationer) at certain hos- 
itals in the South-East Scotland 
lospital Region. Applicants must have 
a Ist or 2nd class Honours degree in 
Psychology or other approved quali- 
fications. 


Facilities will be given for part-time 
study for the Diploma in Clinical 
Psychology awarded by the University 
of Edinburgh. Successful candidates 
will be afforded supervised clinical 
experience during the three years 
training period. Periods of second- 
ment will be arranged for experience 
in mental deficiency, medical and sur- 
gical a and child psychiatry 
as \.ell as for formal instruction in the 
University. Further details may be 
obtained from the Department of 
Psychological Medicine, 2 George 
Square, Edinburgh 8 and the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Old College, 
sdinburgh 8. 


The salary will be in accordance with 
the Whitley Council circulars. Applica- 
tions giving details of experience and 
the names of two referees should be 
sent to the Secretary, 11 Drumsheugh 
Gardens, Edinburgh 3, by 31 May 1960. 








Appointments will be made at salaries within the following ranges. 
according to qualifications and experience:— 


Scientific class — £690 to £2,180 
Experimental class — £590 (at age 22) to £1,285 











For appointment in the scientific class at least a second-class honours 
degree or equivalent in mathematics is essential and for the more senior 
posts. for which the normal minimum age is 26 years, at least three 
years’ post graduate research experience is required. For one of the 
posts knowledge of statistics or numerical analysis would be an advantage. 
For appointment in the experimental class a pass degree or equivalent 
qualification in mathematics or a science subject is normally expected. 
but those with less than the normal qualifications will be required to have 
had exceptionally good experience. 


Contributory superannuation. Staff housing scheme. 
Please send postcard for application form, quoting reference H.1/J84 to:— 


Administration Manager 
Authority Health and Safety Branch 


UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


HIGH WICK 
TYTTENHANGER, NEAR ST 
ALBANS, HERTS. 

CHILD PSYCHOTHERAPIST (non- 
medical) full-time or part-time required 
for work with psychotic and severely 
neurotic children aged 4-11 at the 
above Unit within reasonable distance 
of Central London. Candidates may 
be required to participate in training 
house staff. Whitley Council salary and 
conditions of service. Applications 
Stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence and naming two referees to Dr 
George Stroh, Consultant Psychiatrist- 
in-Charge. 





MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


If you have a lively mind and would 
like an active outdoor job you may 
be interested in interviewing for a new 
firm using the most up-to-date methods. 
We require women between 25 and 45 
who have a good education and three 
or more days a week to spare. 
There is also full-time work for the 
right person if she is free to spend 
some time away from home. 


Please reply to Box Number 4556. 





A WARDEN is needed for a home for Risley : Warrington : Lancs. 
ex-prisoners, something like Norman 

House, shortly to be established in Man- 
chester. Tough and challenging job. Resi- 
dential — married man preferred. Salary 


£600-£700. Box 4495. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of Head of the Research Department of 
the Labour Party. Knowledge of economics, 
political and social questions essential. 
Apply for forms to Mr Morgan Phillips, 
General Secretary, The Labour Party, Smith 
Sq., SWI, to be returned by 20 May 1960. 


CLOSING DATE: 10th JUNE 1960 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





STELLA FISHER IN THE STRAND 


A well run Employment Agency which 

provides a personnel selection service 

for London's leading employers. Office 

workers of both sexes are invited to 
contact 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU 
436 Strand, London, WC2. 
TEM. 6644 
Licensed by LCC. Member of Employ- 
ment Agents’ Federation 





UNIVERSITY of Auckland, New Zealand. 
lectureships in History. Applications 
are invited for three positions of Lecturer 
in History. It is expected that for one post 
the main teaching requirements will be in 
the History of Modern Europe, of Euro- 
pean expansion, and of colonial move- 
ments, especially in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, but special knowledge in other 
fields may be an asset. For the other two 
appointments the lecturers will be primarily 
responsible for teaching Stage I History at 
the newly-established Waikato Branch at 
Hamilton, eighty miles from Auckland; one 
lecturer will be required to teach mainly 
European History (19th and 20th centuries) 
and one the History of New Zealand. The 
salary scale for a Lecturer is £1,250 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £75 
to £1,700 per annum. Commencing salary 
within this scale will be fixed according to 
qualifications and experience. An allowance 
is made towards travel and removal 
expenses. Further particulars and informa- 
tion as to the method of application should 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, WC1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions in New Zealand and London is 30 
June 1960. 


ANBERRA University College, Austra- 
lia. Chair of Economic History. Appli- 
cations are invited for appointment to the 
Chair of Economic History. In 1960 the 
College will become part of the Australian 
National University and its present func- 
tions will be continued. Further details of 
the association are given in the informa- 
tion sheets for applicants. Salary ranges 
are now under review. At present the 
salary of a Professor is £A3,552 p.a. Fur- 
ther information and the summary forms 
which must accompany an application may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, WC1 
with whom two copies of each application 
must also be lodged. Applications close, 
in Australia and London, on 30 June 1960. 


UNIVERSITY of London, School of 

Slavonic and East European Studies. 
Two library posts: (a) Senior Library 
Assistant on Salary scale £550/25/675 for 
post as Cataloguer. Knowledge of Slavonic 
and/or East European languages and 
ability to type essential. (b) Library Assist- 
ant on salary scale £420/20/540. Some 
knowledge of Slavonic or East European 
languages and typing desirable. For both 
posts family allowance and Staff Pension 
Scheme. ———— (in 4 copies) with 
names_ of referees must reach the 
Librarian, University of London, School 
of Slavonic and East European Studies, 


London, WCl, by Wednesd i 
—. y nesday morning, 1 














THE University of Manchester. Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Government (with special 
reference to Political and Social Theory). 
Salary scale (at present under review) £700- 
£850 per annum. Membership of FSSU and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
should be sent not later than 28 May 1960, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 
13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


‘THE University of Manchester. Applica- 

tions are invited for two posts at the 
grade of Assistant Lecturer in Economics 
in the Faculty of Economic and Social 
Studies. Salary scales (at present under 
review) £700 x £50 to £850 per annum; 
membership of FSSU and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should be 
sent not later than 31 May 1960, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms 
of application may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY College of South Wales 
—~ and Monmouthshire. Applications are 
invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 
in Economics in the Department of 
Economics and Social Science from 
October 1960. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, University 
College, Cathays Park, Cardiff, to whom 
six copies of applications containing the 
names of three referees should’be sent not 
later than 8 June 1960. 


[LONDON County Council. Experienced 
men and women Assistants required all 
day (or part) for summer holiday games 
work in large play park in central London. 
Application forms (giving rates of pay, ob- 
tainable from Education Officer (PS.8), 
County Hall, SE1) should be completed and 
returned as soon as possible. (1224). 


CAPABLE and experienced House Mother, 
preferably with Child Care Course 
Certificate, for small school for emotion- 
ally disturbed children. Apply by letter 
with particulars of age, ucation, and 
experience. Principal, Adlestrop Park, 
Near Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire. 
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LONDON County Council. Education 
Officer's Department. Applications in- 
vited from trained or experienced men or 
women Social Workers (including married 
women wishing to re-enter employment) for 
appointment as Assistant Organisers of 
Children’s Care Work. Successful candi- 
dates will have to train and advise volun- 
tary Care Committee workers in wide 
range of preventive case work for school 
children and their families, which will in- 
clude enabling parents to use all the social 
services available and assisting them in 
problems arising from primary poverty and 
difficult family relationships. Organisers 
are expected to direct, co-ordinate and par- 
ticipate in case work of varying depths 
£625-£830, commencing according to ex- 
perience and qualifications. Exceptionally, 
part-time engagements may be considered. 
Application torms, with details from Edu- 
cation Officer (Estab. 2/7), County Hall, 
SE1, returnable by 1 June. (939). 


Tess for Child Welfare Officers - 
Non-University Course. The London 
County Council, in association with the 
Home Office Central Training Council in 
Chiid Care, is inaugurating in September 
1960, a two-year training course for persons, 
not less than 25 years of age, wishing to 
take up full-time employment as child wel- 
fare officers either in London or elsewhere 
in the country. The course will combine 
theoretical instruction, to be given at a 
centre in London, with practical work in 
the field. No specific academic qualification 
is prescribed for admission but candidates 
will be required to show evidence that, in 
addition to the necessary personal qualities, 
they are of sufficient educational attainment 
to enable them to follow the course success- 
fully. Selected candidates if willing to serve 
as child welfare officers (salary £665-£965) 





, in London for not less than two years after 


successful completion of the training will 
be offered positions of student child weifare 
officers in the Council's Children’s Depart- 
ment at a salary of £400 during training; 
otherwise they will be considered (if resi- 
dent in London) for major county awards, 
or for maintenance grants from the Central 
Training Council. Candidates successfully 
completing the course will be recognised 
by the Central Training Council as qualified 
child care officers. Further details and 
application forms can be obtained from the 
Children’s Officer (E.1/NS/1115/5), County 
Hall, London, SE1. The last date for the 
receipt of applications will be 31 May 1960. 


MLUPDLESEX County Council. (1) Full- 
time Educational Psychologist reqd at 
new Child Guidance Centre, Church Lane, 
Kingsbury, NW9. Honours degree in 
Psychology or equivalent, recognised 
clinical training and teaching experience 
essential. Duties include general advisory 
work in schools and work in the Child 
Guidance Centre. Salary: Soulbury II — 
£1,290 — £1,560 (male); £1,271 -— £1,560 
(female). Commencing salary according to 
previous experience. Application forms 
(s.a.e.) from Chief Education Officer (GP), 
10 Great George Street, Westminster, SW1, 
returnable by 26 May. (2) Full-time Psychi- 
atric Social Worker reqd at Hornsey Child 
Guidance Clinic. Salary in accordance with 
the Whitley Council Professional and Tech- 
nical ‘A’ Scale £610 — £845 plus London 
Weighting. Part-time considered. Applica- 
tion forms and further details from 
Borough Education Officer, Town Hall, 
Crouch End, N8, returnable by 26 May. 
Both posts: prescribed conditions. (Quote 
C.512 N.S.) 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of Second Psychiatric Social Worker 
in the Psychiatric Department of the Maida 
Vale Hospital, Maida Vale, W9. The 
department consists of two Consulting 
Psychiatrists, Registrar and two Psychiatric 
Social Workers. The work is very varied 
and interesting, is concerned mainly with 
outpatient adults and parents of disturbed 
children, and there are opportunities for 
both long and short term case work. The 
duties involved could be varied, according 
to experience of the successful applicant. 
There is good office accommodation, sec- 
retarial help and restaurant facilities. This 
vacancy is a replacement. Applications with 
two referees should be sent to The House 
Governors, The Maida Vale Hospital, 
Maida Vale, W9. 


PPLICATIONS invited from qualified 
teachers for post with group of 10-12 
maladjusted children. Friendly informal 
atmosphere. Salary £550-£600 plus full 
board and lodgings. Pension scheme. West 
country. Box 4296. 

















FIFE County Council. Children’s Depart- 
ment Applications are invited for 
appointment as Child Care Officers. Can- 
didates (Male or Female) should have 
training in Social Work and preferably 
hold Social Studies or Child Care Certifi 
cates. Salary Scale Executive 1 & 2 £605/ 
£735 per annum. Superannuation Scheme 
Applications stating age, experience, qualli- 
fications, etc., with copy testimonials by 
27 May 1960 to the County Clerk, County 
Buildings, Cupar, Fife. No canvassing. 


IDDLESEX County Council. Psychi- 

atric Social Workers for both pre and 
after-care in Community Care Service, 
reqd one in (a) East Division, Tottenham, 
one in (b) Central Division, Willesden. 
Good office accommodation and clerical 
assistance. Offers scope and interest in this 
field of psychiatric social work. Six psychi- 
atric social workers are at present engaged 
one in each of above divisions. PTA quali- 
fications and salary. Established, prescribed 
conditions. Car allowance payable. Par- 
ticulars and 2 referees to the County 
Medical Officer, Ref. ‘S’, 3, 5 & 7 Old 
Queen Street, SWI, by 2 June. (Quote 
C.492N.S.). 


AMILY Welfare Association needs 
Family Caseworkers. Social Science 
Certificate or Sociology Degree plus pro- 
fessional casework training and/or good 
casework experience required. Salary scale 
£550 x £25 to £825. Senior caseworkers in 
charge of Area Offices also required. Salary 
scale £900-£1,000. Appointment on salary 
scales in both cases according to experience. 
Superannuation Scheme, 4 weeks holiday 
p.a., five day week plus opportunity for 
consultation and professional development. 
Application in writing to: Organising Sec- 
retary, FWA, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, SWI. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of Assistant Social Worker at the Wal- 
sall Civic Guild of Help and Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau. Social Science Diploma 
essential, salary according to age and 
experience. This Organisation is a Council 
of Social Service and offers varied experi- 
ence to anyone wishing to gain such 
experience in all branches of Social Work. 
Applications to be sent to the Secretary, 
Civic Guild of Help, Hatherton House, 
Hatherton Street, Walsall. 


T JOHN’S School, Apethorpe, Nr Peter- 
borough. Applications are invited for 
the post of resident Housemaster at this 
Senior Approved School for Catholic boys 
aged 15/19 years. The Governors are look- 
ing for a man dedicated to the service of 
youth. He should have a keen interest into 
the problems of delinquent youth and a 
desire to assist in their training and refor- 
mation. There is ample scope for character 
building activities, camping, expeditions, 
ATC and games, and boys are encouraged 
to qualify for the Duke of Edinburgh 
Award. An excellent liaison exists with the 
County Association of the NABC. Keen- 
ness and leadership are more important 
than formal qualifications. Salary scale, at 
present £505 to £785 is subject to review. 
Single quarters only available on repay- 
ment of £116 per annum. Applicants, who 
should be practising Catholics, are invited 
to write to the Headmaster as soon as pos- 
sible, giving full details of education and 
experience, together with the names and 
addresses of two referees. 


USSEX. St Leonards-on-Sea. Young, 
qualified resident teacher required for 
post with scope for imaginative individual 
work with adolescent girls suffering from 
asthma or other psychosmatic symptoms. 
Applicants should be able to teach general 
subjects and preferably have an interest in 
games and remedial physical education. 
The school, administered by the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association, is recognised 
by the Ministry of Education for 30 girls 
aged 9-16. Salary according to the Burnham 
Scale for Special Schools; superannuation. 
Residential emoluments in return for 
extraneous duties. Applications to the 
General Secretary, ICAA, 4 Palace Gate, 
London, W8. 


ASSISTANT Housemothers (not under 18 
years) resident, required for interesting 
work in Children’s Homes, with boys and 
girls aged 5-15 years. Training or experience 
desirable but not essential. Separate bed- 
room and good holidays. Minimum salary 
£32 10s. per month rising to £40, less 
valuation of emoluments. Write Children’s 
Officer, Essex County Council, 220 London 
Road, Chelmsford. 
































GENERAL SECRETARY VACANCY 


In June 1961 the General Secretary of the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servants will retire. Applications are invited for this post. Candidates 
will need to have a detailed knowledge of Civil Service organisation, 
Whitley working and trade unionism and be able to show a capacity for 
representing the extremely wide range of interests of the Institution's 
membership. Experience of negotiation and arbitration, a capacity for 
presenting a case and for speaking at public meetings, ability to write 
ie the Institution’s journal, are all essential attributes. 


The salary is £2,700 a year (subject to adjustment in line with Civil 
Service salaries at this level). There is a non-contributory superannuation 
scheme with a fixed retiring age of 60. Six weeks annual leave. 


Applicants will be considered together with the present senior staff of the 
Institution. The successful candidate will be required to take up duties a 
few months before the General Secretary retires. Applications, giving all 
relevant detail, must reach the Institution by 30 June 1960, and should be 
addressed to: The General Secretar 


4 IPCS, Queen Anne's Chambers, 
28 Broadway, Lo 





ndon, SW1. 








*ECOND Assistant Warden required at 

Home in Hove, Sussex, for 75 active 
aged gentlefolk run by Voluntary Organ- 
isation. Previous experience not necessary. 
Genuine interest in social work concerned 
with the elderly and willingness to learn 
administration of the Home, catering and 
control of staff essential. Possibility of 
promotion in due course. Starting salary 
£300 p.a. plus full residential emoluments 
Superannuation considered. Applications 
to Deputy Chairman of the Trustees of 
Dresden House, 63 Terminus Road, East- 
bourne, giving age, experience and two 
referees should be received with two weeks 
of appearance of this advertisement. 


HEFFIELD. Croft House Settlement 
Applications invited from _ suitably 
qualified men or women for post of Club 
Leader, vacant in September. The Settle- 
ment combines established club work 
together with experimental _ approach 
through new coffee bar project, etc. The 
post calls for imagination, initiative and an 
interest in the ‘unattached’. Salary accord- 
ing to experience. Apply by letter to: P. B 
Wharton, 260 Abbey Lane, Sheffield 8 


ODENHAM Manor School, Nr Here- 
ford. Woman Teacher required at the 
above school at beginning of Autumn term 
Bodenham Manor is a Residential School 
for 32 maladjusted boys from 8 to 16 years 
under the Wardenship of W. David Wills 
Salary Burnham scale plus emoluments for 
out of school supervision. Further particu- 
lars from: Mrs H A. Rees, Hon. Secretary 
to the Managers, 23 Laburnum Road, 
Bournville, Birmingham 30. 


N AFTER Care Family Case Worker is 
required in July at the Crowley House 
Family Rehabilitation Centre. Salary at 
accepted scales. Full information and ap- 
plication form is available from The Secre- 
tary, Crowley House, Weoley Park Road, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham 29. Application 
forms to be returned by 31 May. 


N ATRON and Assistant Matron wanted 
4 for September. Salary according to 
experience and qualifications. Apply in 
writing, enclosing references or testimonials 
aud particulars of education, to the Princi- 
pals, Monkton Wyld School, Charmouth, 
Dorset. 








LUBS Adviser. Pioneer three-year ap- 
pointment with National Old People’s 
Welfare Council for man or woman to help 
develop clubs and leisure time activities 
for the elderly. Experience club work essen- 
tial and ability to drive desirable. Initially 
based NW England. £750-£800 plus travel- 
ling expenses. S.a.e. marked “Clubs Ad- 
viser’ for further particulars and application 
form to National Council of Social Service, 
26 Bedford Square, London, WC1. Closing 
date 1 June. 
SSEX. Homestead School, Nr Colchester. 
Housemaster and Housemother (man 
and wife) required for residential special 
school 45 senior maladjusted boys. Social 
Science Diploma or equivalent preferred. 
Duties mainly supervision out of school 
hours and organisation leisure activities, 
possibly some teaching. Good flat in school 
free. Salaries £575-£845 and £420-£520 p.a. 
respectively. Further particulars and forms 
(s.a.e.) from Divisional Education Officer, 
Park Road, Colchester. 








HE Association of Scientific Workers, a 

trade union organising staffs in scientific 
employment, requires two organisers, one 
to work from Glasgow and one from Shef- 
field. Trade Union experience essential. 
Salary £870 to £1,035, four weeks leave, 
pension scheme. Write giving personal 
detaiis, trade union experience, and whether 
application is for Glasgow or Sheffield to 
The General Secretary, 15 Half Moon St, 
London, WI. Final date for application 
31 May 1960. 

ESEARCH Economists. London Com- 

modity Merchants require Economists 
experienced in the preparation of Com- 
modity Reports, analyses of market trends, 
Statistical surveys, etc. Good salary and 
prospects. Pension Scheme. Please write 
detailing experience and qualifications to 
Box 4524. 


"TRADE Union Solicitors, with large 
practice in London, require intelligent 
and progressive young man with or with- 
out previous legal experience for training 
as litigation clerk, dealing mainly with 
claims for damages arising out of industrial 
accidents. Box 4253. 


MOrTorR Industry Research Association. 
4¥2 Applications are invited for the post of 
Librarian to take charge of the technical 
library under supervision of Chief Informa- 
tion Officer. Candidates must have passed, 
at least, the complete Registration Examina- 
tion of the Library Association. Good 
salary, five day week, pension scheme. 
Applications should be addressed to: 
Director, The Motor Industry Research 
Association, Lindley, Nr Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire. 





ARKET Investigations Limited have 
i vacancies for full-time Women Inter- 
viewers, preferably graduates, to work 
independently on a wide variety of surveys. 
Any previous experience of interviewg is less 
important than the ability to handle people 
sympathetically and an interest in experi- 
mental techniques. The posts are based on 
London but involve some travelg for which 
generous allowances are paid. Please write 
with full detls Miss Lois Symonds, Market 
Investigations Ltd, 1-2 Berners St, WI 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





THE Labour Party invites applications for 
the post of Administrative Officer. 
Responsibilities will include office adminis- 
tration; organising of Annual Conterences 
of the Party, Labour Women and Young 
Socialists; organisation of National Sum- 
mer Schools; work in connection with the 
National Executive Committee and National 
Council of Labour. Apply for torms to Mr 
Morgan Phillips, General Secretary, The 
Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Sq., 
Lndn, SWI, to be returned by 20 0 May 1960. 


APPL ‘ICATIONS are invited for the Posts 
of Radio and Television Officer to take 
charge of the radio and television services 
of the Labour Party, and an Assistant 
Radio and Television Officer. Experience in 
preparing and producing sound and _tele- 
vision broadcasts desirable. Apply for forms 
to Mr Morgan Phillips, General Secretary, 
The Labour Party, Transport House, Smith 
Sq., SW1, to be returned by 20 May 1960. 


TurTor Organiser required for West 
Cumberland from 1 August 1960. 
Degree essential and appropriate to adult 
education, preferably in economics, politics 
and history. Salary scale £650 x 50 x 
£1,200 (scale under review). Commencing 
salary may be higher than the minima 
according to experience and qualifications 
Application form (s.a.e.) from Workers’ 
Educational Association, 51 Grainger St, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1. Closing date It Ju il June 








CARDIFF Solicitors require hard- -working 
young assistant for litigation depart- 
ment mainly engaged in industrial accident 
cases for Trade Unions. Commencing salary 
£1,000 to £1,500 dependent on experience, 
together with use of car. Box 4144. 











LONDON Regional | Council CND require 
an Assistant Regional Secretary. 
Qualifications: efficient gay typist, 

of org: small, but busy office, 
member 7 the Campaign. Salary up to 
£450 p.a. Applications in writing within 
seven days of appearance of this advertise- 
ment to The Chairman, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, Nl. 


[NTE RESTING post available for young 
person with knowledge of typography 
and layout in publishers sales department. 
Please mention age, qualifications and 
salary required, and if able to type. Apply 
to Sales Manager, Faber & Faber Ltd, 24 
Russell Square, wcl. 


PERSONAL Assistant to General Secretary 

organisation publishing small 
monthly journal required. Work includes 
general secretarial/shorthand typing and 
sub-editing, the latter to be ~~ aaa 
according to qualifications. Box 4 


APPL ICATIONS are invited for ~ post 
of Welfare Officer, female. Salary £572 
per annum, rising by annual increments to 
£806. Contributory pension scheme. Candi- 
dates without training but with suitable 
background i experience would be con- 
sidered. Ap) >. in writing to the Assistant 
Secretary, 7 es Blind Society, 1 
Craven Hill, 


sé Cc TARY 2 for Student Health 
Centre, University College London 
(Gower st WC); well-educated woman, 
aged 25-35, good with people; secretarial 
a aes (preferably medical) and speedy 
shorthand /typing essential; some practical 
knowledge of first aid an advantage; 
interesting post, varied duties; good holi- 
days. Applications to Assistant Secretary. 


ENERGETIC young man “interested in 
advocacy required for Cardiff firm. 
Salary £1,000 to £1,500 per annum accord- 
ing to experience, together with use of car. 
Excellent prospects. Box | ae. 


DINBURGH - I ial 
post demanding .aitiative: and adapt- 
ability offered to lady with secretarial or 
experience to run small busy office. 
Outside representation optional. Car-driver, 
language useful but not essential. Part- 
time work —_y yo A age, domestic 
responsibilities. Box 44 























NATIONAL Marriage Guidance Council 

require experienced Shorthand-Typist. 
Good speeds essential. Interesting work in 
small friendly office. Hours 9-5, no Sats. 
£10 p.w. Holiday arrangements honoured. 
Apply to Office Secretary, 78 Duke St, W1. 


ART-Time or Full-Time Secretary with 

good speeds willing to teach Shorthand/ 

Typing wanted by West End school. Teach- 

ing experience and ae of one foreign 
ge an ad t . Box 4 


SECRETARIAL post vacant in small pub- 

lishing firm (specialising pictorial charts 
for Home schools service and abroad) W7 
district. Part-time at present. Job offers 
opportunities for expansion in various 
directions. Salary by negotiation. Pictorial 
Charts Unit. EAL. 8853. 


SECRETARY Shorthand Typist wanted. 
Interesting work for Photographic 
Equipment Manufacturers. Write for ap- 
pointment to Photax (London) Ltd, 1/3 
Charlotte Street, W1, or ‘phone LAN. 6272. 


[)'CTAPHONE Typist and Clerk Typist 
(learner shorthand- aa = be given 
opportunity to develop sk for 

















BOARDING accommodation with social 
amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 
35 from 52s. -» Partial board. 
Applic. forms & information: Belsize Resi- 
dential Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave, NW3. 


JN Univ. Lecturer’s newly conv. hse Bays- 
water unf. s/c. gdn flat, 2 Ige rms, lux. 
bthrm. Tel. 5 yrs lease. AMB. 9466. 


14. Attract. gr.-flr divan rm. Concld 
= oe facs, etc. 45s. RIV. 8405. 
GOLDERS Grn. 2 sgle rms, cen. htg, h. h. 
in priv. bthrm for 2. Ckg facs. 
> ha once weekly. 3} & 3 gns. SPE. 3328. 
PLEASANT room in modern block, NW6. 
For professional man or aoe, with 
bkfast £4 4s. "Phone MAI. 
YOUNG man wanted to has flat, nr 
Oval, with another. 35s. wkly. Box 4559 
HIGHGATE Stn. 2-rm furn. flat, 2 divan 
b/s., din./kit., use b. 4 gns. TUD 4037. 
FUT. topfir, 2 bedrms, kitchen, bathrm, 
July-Sept. £3 15s. WC1l. Box 4549. 
yNs lady reqd to share attract. flat High- 
gate. £13 p.m. MOU. 3531 after 7 p.m. 





























Collet’s Head Office. Salary Fs Conditions 
acc..TU Agreement; 5-day week; holiday 
arr-ngements respected. ‘Phone CHA. 4756 
for appointment. 


Two Girls offered work restore and man- 
age neglected garden west country 
house, possibility develop small market 
garden (compost only) profit sharing; give 
age and experience. Box 4529. 








WIpowe R, aged 50, with two sons 11 & 
7 requires working Housekeeper. 
Chingford n credeen home. Write Box 4589. 





‘EYE on Research’ or eye on the main 
chance but a good job from Winifred 
Johnson (Staff Bureau), 114 Holborn, EC1 
(next door to Gamages). HOL. 0350. 


"TEMPORA RY Shorthand and Copy 

Typists wanted a week or more, 10 to 5 

or longer hours. Also many good permanent 

posts. Individual attention. Victoria Agency, 
1 Strutton Ground, SWI. VIC. 2888. 


ABELLA Roberts, agent, 6/7 Queen St, 
EC4, gets you the job you want. Per- 
manencies all office staff, m./f. Needs 
temporary shorthand-typists, highest pay, 
for holiday relief work. Please call. 


SYBIL Topham of Dutton’s Agy wishes to 
interview (a) experienced Shorthand/ 
copy typists for temporary staff. (b) com- 

petent Secretaries for interesting posts, 
F650. £800. 92 Gt Russel] Street, WC1. 
MUS. 7379. 














NS dec. b/s. ovlkg Queenswood. Sgl. 
Dbl. 4 gns. Ckg facs. TUD. 0516. 


PrerF. woman offers woman comf. b/s.- 
room, use kit., tel. W9. Box 4572. 


TTRACT. modernised seaside cottages, 
slp 2-10. Except 16 July-3 Sept. Sewell, 
Portland Hse, Aberayron, Cards. Tel. 237. 


Sc: studio, slp two, vac. 21 May-l “Oct. 
exclg 23 July-6 Aug. 4 gns wkly. 29 
St Peter’s Hill, Newlyn, Cornwall. 


, ~~ — Dales: Hol. tlats 2/10 per- 
sons: From 5 gns wk. Mod. cons 
‘Wharfedale Hols, 8 Willow Grove, Beverley 


BOGNOR Regis Attractive Georgian 
residence to let 31 July-3 Sept. Sleep 
6 & cot. 25 gns wkly. Cherry Tree Cottage, 


18 Chichester Rd, Bognor Regis 3323. 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


NEW. Zealand bachelor, music lover, 
record fan, arriving mid- -May requires 
furnished flatlet or  bed- -sitter, fairly 
central. Box 4209. 


JNDIAN Doctor, wife and child require 
s/c. furnished flat mid-June within 20- 
mile radius Central London. Box 4573. 



































LAW ‘student (English wife of Nigerian 
Doctor) anxious to share accommoda- 
tion with another grass widow. Two children 
(44 and 6). London area. Happy assist 
baby-sitting. Write Box 4320. 





‘EC. /Sh. typs. Temp. Top sals. MAY. 
6336. Savoy Agy, 487 Oxford St, W1. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


BC -LINGUAL (English-Russian) qualified 
Engineer (M.Sc. in Civ. Eng., Cali- 
fornia), arriving London middle 1960 after 
21 years Commonwealth Civil Service, sks 
contacts firms, persons interested in services 
of Consultant Engineer-translator. Flair for 
research, study, presentation of reports. 
Also interested in teaching 1, Rus- 
sian at University level. Box 4298. 
RENCE Socialist 28, (wife British), sks 
temp./perm., part/full-time job Lon- 
don. Law grad., travelled, knowledge ac- 
countancy, current affairs. Box 4377. 
YUGOSLAV woman 44 seeks resident 
domestic work N. London. MOU 2894. 














OUNG American University lecturer 
seeks s/c. furn. flat, Central London, 8 
July- 7 August. Box 4367. 





YUGOSLAVIA 


1S day Air & Coach Tour Visiting 

Zagreb, Jajce, Sarejevo, Split, Plitvice 

and 7 glorious nights at Dubrovnik, 
From 56 gns. 

Departures every fortnight on Sundays 
from 5 June to 11 September. 
ROME - VENICE - FLORENCE 
15 day Stars of Italy Coach Tour 
from 39 gns. 

VENICE - RIMINI - MERANO 
(Dolomites) 

15 day conducted Coach Tour from 
36 gns Vacancies: 19 June, 17 and 24 
July and 7 August. 
GREECE & GREEK ISLANDS 
14 day Air Tours from 84 gns. 
Apply for full details to 
APAL TRAVEL LTD, 

78 New Oxford St, London, WC1. 
Tel. MUSeum 9351 (10 lines) 





WHITSUN & SPRING HOLIDAYS 
Enjoy an early holiday with Spring 
flowers and sunshine: informal parties 
to the Italian Riviera or Adriatic, the 
Costa Brava, the South of France, 
Portugal, Swiss Alpine Flower holidays, 
Whitsun parties in Britain, Brittany, 
Belgium, Italy, France and Austria 
including Oberammergau. 
ERNA LOW, 47 (NS) Old pee 
Road, London, SW7. KEN. 888 1-2. 





A FEW Places Left! In amateur photo- 
grapher party to Lake Geneva 1 to 12 
Aug. ( a few earlier dates still available), 
Luxury hotel. 12 days London back to Lon- 
don £29 19s. 6d. inclusive. (beginners wel- 
come) Please write to Miss Liebermann, 79 
Gresham Street, EC2. MET 8677. 


ATTRACTIVE Tour - Prague, Brno, 
Bratislava and Karlovy Vary (16-30 
July) £33. A few places left Moscow /Lenin- 
grad Tour £55. Apply for details of these 
and other tours with s.a.e. to BYFC Tours, 
351 Goswell Rd, London, EC1. 


COUCHETTE: male: Boulogne/Lyons 23 
May/2 June; £5 return. Box 4510. 


NDIA, Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. Passage 
av. to Bombay £53 10s., Colombo 
£56 10s., Singapore £81 10s., Sydney, via 
Panama, £150. Indian Natl Travels Ltd, 25 
Bloomsbury Way, WC1. HOL. 1193. 


L_LONDON-Moscow return £32 by Dormo- 
bile. Dep. 16 July, return 5 Aug. W. de 
Wend-Fenton, Ebberston Hall, Scarboro’. 


NICE: French Riviera. Twin-bedded bal- 
cony room nr sea front, b. & b., use 
bathroom. English spoken. 15s. p.p.p. day. 
Engs about hotels or flats also welcomed. 
Gautier, 3 Ave Californie, Nice, France. 




















BED: sitting room with piano q i. 
Usual cooking tacilities. Box 4443. 


CANADIAN economist, wife, two child- 
ren, req. furnished flat London six 
weeks from 10 Sept. Box 4289. 


ACHELOR, 30's, wishes to hear of guest 
or apartment house, pleasant area, 
SW7, W8, W2, or near, catering for quiet 
bus./prof. people similar age. Box 4517. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


HICH?’ The May issue, out now, in- 
cludes reports on TV sets and bald- 
ness treatments. ‘Which?’ is factual and 
a published monthly by the 
Ce Association. ‘Which?’ is avail- 

















FEMALE undergraduate (20) sks well-paid 
job anywhere, July-Sept. 1960. Willing 
work very hard. Can drive, type. Box 4523. 
EXPE 3RIENCED Governess seeks Post 

home/abroad Children 5-12. No wash- 
ing/ironing. Box 4436. 


JNTELL. sec., Engl./Ger., Social Science 
Diploma, wants pt-time job. Box 4579. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 














AN OPPORTUNITY a int ing and 
varied work in a pleasant office is 
offered to a woman between 20 and 45 with 
shorthand and typing who does not despise 
clerical work, by a leading educational pub- 
lisher. Salary between £500 and £650 ac- 
cording to age and experience, luncheon 
vouchers. Please apply in writing to Mr J. 
D. Bevington, Ginn and Company Ltd, 18 
Bedford Row, London, WC1. 


LAPY Senior Clerk required for Accounts 
department. A 25-30. Salary range 
£530-£055 a year (scale at present under 
review). Apply in writing, stating age, edu- 
cation and experience, together with the 
names of two referees, to the Assistant 
Secretary and Accountant, The London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, London, WC2. 


THE, Liberal Jewish Synagogue, 28 St 
John's Woc4d Road, NW8 (CUN. 5181) 
invites applications for the following staff 
vacancies. (a) Personal Secretary for a 
Minister. (b) Shorthand-Typist for Organis- 
ing Secretary. Interesting work, pleasant 
offices and congenial conditions. Apply 
Assistant Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN Borough of Finsbury. 
4V4 Public Libraries Department. Catalogue 
Typist required, typing 45 w.p.m., library 
experience, particularly cataloguing an 
advan . Salary accordi to experience 
and qualifications risin; 60 per annum. 
Closing date Monday 23 May. Applications 
to Henry A. Davey, Town Clerk, _ 
Town Hall, Rosebery Avenue, EC! 

















N° other agent in Hampstead and North 
West London provides such extensive 
facilities at low cost as Personal Accommo- 
dation Services Ltd, who see every property, 
operate a call service, and remove your 
baggage. 28 Church Row, NW3. HAM 


Fvicien furn. flat, 3 rms, kit. & bathrm, 


telephone, adj. Ham. Heath. £8 incl. 
h. & c., c.h. & electr. Phone MOU 2586 eve. 


JNTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 200 
dble & sgle rooms. £4 10s full board 
12 Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO 2634 


. Sunny bed-sit. in quiet oe 24 
gns. BAY. 1366 before 11 a.m 

















able on annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept 6, 333 High Holborn, London, WC1. 


ANTED: ‘Infant Speech’. A study of 
the beginnings of language by M. M. 
Lewis. Box 4368. 


“REVIEW of Elections 1954-58’. 80 p.p P.p. 
book, details of main elections in 
world, current situation, electoral system 
& parties. ‘I would make it compulsory in 
all schools & universities, all citizens ought 
to pass an examination in it’ — Punch. 
Send 6s. 9d. (13s. 6d. cloth) to Scorpion 
Press, 11 Rofant Road, Northwood, Mdx. 


[NTERNATIONAL Socialism - Journal 
for Socialist theory. Spring 1960, 3s. 
post paid; 10s. pa. Contributions include 
Cadogan on Crowther Report, Leslie on 
Africa, Gluckstein on Chinese Communes, 
MacDiarmid’s 2nd Hymn to Lenin. Order 
from IS, 90 Regent’s Park Road, NWI. 
 -re attention to overseas orders 
types of books. Poole-Bickford, 
22 Ms oll St, Strand, London, WC2. 


S/#: books, records, posted. List sent. 
Silverdale, 1142/6 Argyle St, Glasgow. 




















LARGE room & kit. partly furn. All cons. 
Sup. hse, NW2. GLA. 9088 after 7. 


TREATHAM, lux. furn. flat, linen, 
china. Avl. 24 July-30 Aug. Box 4283. 


IROFESSIONAL man _ offers another 
bachelor (25-35) large furnished room 
in in pleasant flat NW3. 3 gns. Box 4537. 


© CHOOLMASTER-musician reqs con 
genial companion to share flat £3 5s. 
weekly. Gibbs, 70 Belgrave Road, SWI. 


CHARMING room, Knightsbridge, vacart 
four months. £3 10s. KEN. 3961. 


VERY nice s/c. ground fir flat unfashion- 
able part W2. Rent £138 p.a. (incl. 
rates & c.h.w.). Fitted carpets, curtains, 
some furniture, plus 3-yr lease (renewable) 
£350 o.n.0. One very large rm, dbie bedrm, 
kit./bathrm. "Phone BAT. 5753. 























NORTH London people seem to find the 
second-hand books they want at The 
Southwood Bookshop, 355 Archway Road, 
Highgate, N6 (opposite Highgate Under- 
ground station). Early closing Thursday. 


OCIALISM, econs, politics, USSR; we 
buy books, pamps, jrnis; any lang. 
Hammersmith Bookshop, W6. RIV. 6807. 


UALITY American paperbacks. All 
subjects. Lists from Dept 2, Trans 
Atlantic Book Serv. Ltd, 45 Neal St, WC2. 


A: & ‘N. The Army and Navy Stores’ 
Library Service provides the latest 
books reviewed and adyertised in these 
columns promptly and at _ reasonable 
charges. Free prospectus from Anny 
Navy Stores, Westminster, SW1. 
GE -RMAN books in 7 rooms (understate- 
ment). Libris, 38A Boundary Rd, NW8. 














ORFOLK' Broads Motor Cruisers, 

Yachts, House-boats, Bungalows, 
Caravans by River & Coast. Please send Is. 
for detailed catalogue. Broads Holidays, 4 
Hamilton Road, Gt Yarmouth. 


PROTRAVEL have something for every- 
one. Write now for your copy of our 
1960 booklet ‘Better Holidays’. Protravel 
(NS), 12 Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, Wl 
(behind Peter Robinson). LAN. 3101. 


ENICE is about as big as Swansea, 

otherwise it’s different. We offer chance 
to combine week Carinthian mountains 
with week Venice. 1-15 Aug. £38 15s. 
Excursion Bled, Yugoslavia. Forman, 135 
Pollards Hill South, SW16. POL. 2230 
after 7 p.m. 


25 ¢ pe Amsterdam — The toe - Rot- 

- Luxembourg - Trier - Brus- 
sels — — An educational and cultural 
holiday of 15 days with fun. Denmark & 
The Rhine also available. Particulars: Reed, 
3 New Square, London, WC2. 


Pp ‘Don Giovanni’, ‘Figaro’, “The Magic 
Flute’, ‘Don Carlos’, *Rosenkavalier’, 
etc. Harold Ingham has ‘still a few places 
vacant in special parties to attend Music 
Festivals in Salzburg, Lucerne, Munich, 
Vienna, Verona, etc., including excellent 
tickets for performances. Programme from 
Harold Ingham Ltd, 15 St John’s Road, 
Harrow. HAR. 1040/1087. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


APOLLO Agency for typewriting, dupli- 
cating and all secretarial services, 18 
Hanover St, Wl. MAYfair 5091. 


UPLICATING, sh/typg. Mabel Fyne 
10 Beaconsfield Rd, Nil. ENT. 3324. 


AY Cory for all typing, duplicating, 
Bills/Quantity. Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard St, SW1. ABBey 2354/5817. 


MBS Jolly will type or duplicate it tor 
you. 26 Charing Cross Rd. TEM. 5588. 


Sg" McDougall for typing, translations, 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Ken- 
sington Church St, W8 WES. 5809 


UR Service - any job at any time. Dupli- 

cating, Typing, Transins, all secretarial 
work, 24 hr service. Personal attn. 
Agency, 76c Rochester Row SW1. VIC 7333 


PROPERTY TO LET 


OME. isolated cott. Merioneth. Water, 
calor, Elsan. Suit two friends or mar- 
ried couple. Long let required immed. Vac. 
till 31 Mar. ’61. ex. August, Sept. & poss. 
1 wk 2 Jly. V. mod. rent suitable tenant. 
Refs reqd. Ring Hedingham 38. 
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GEE St ain and learn Spanish. 16 day 
|g hea tours of Ronda, Jerez & Cadiz. 
4 hours tuition a day. Also residential 
courses in Ronda & Cordoba. Board, lodg- 
ing & full tuition: £7 19s. per week. Write 
Academia Britanica, 35 Endell St, London, 
WwC2. TEM. 2202 

TJOME Preparation for Examinations. 
H University Correspondence College, 
founded 1887, conducts tuition by post for 
General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others). 
London University External Degrees (BA, 
BSc, BSc(Econ), LLB), & certain Diplomas. 
Low fees. Prospectus free from Registrar, 
70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


g AncuAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Foreign Languages & School of Eng- 
lish for Foreign Nationals Students’ Club, 
26-32 Oxford Street, LANgham 1005. All 
foreign languages in day and evng classes 
or private lessons, beginners & all grades 
Daily classes in English and prep. for Cam- 
bridge Univ. Certificates. Short or long 
courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 


GE Courses in English Literature, Lan- 
guages, Economics, ‘etc.’ Also English 
for Foreigners. Part- or full-time. Day/Evg. 
Reduced fees for long crses. St Giles’ 
School, 63 Oxford St, W1. GER. 1460 


TUITION by Post for GCE. Lond. Univ. 
Degrees, Diplomas, Law Profess. exams 
Mod. fees. Prosp. (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fietcher, CBE, LLB, Dept 
VH91, , Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 

















SECRETARIAL Training, especially for 
university graduates, and older 
students, six-month and intensive 14-week 
courses. Write Organising Secy, Davies's, 
158 Holland Park Ave, W1l. PARk 4654. 


GREGG and Pitman intensive Secretarial 
Courses. Day and Evening Classes. 
la Har- 








Frances King Secretarial School, 
rington Road, om 


GHORTHND/Typg priv. tuit. Mabel Eyles 
» 10 Beaconsfield Rd, N11. ENT. 3324. 


Touch: typing and/or Pitman’s Short- 
hand. Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 








FOR Youa classes and correspondence 
course, please write to the Yoga Centre, 
B Hampstead Hill Gardens, NW3. 








EXPERT tuition in interpretation and 
technique of Pianoforte playing - 
Leschetizky Method. Tanya _ Polunin, 
LRAM, 46 Clarendon Rd, London, W111. 


GCULPTURE. Private tuition by Karin 
Jonzen. ‘Phone MAI. 9569. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FAMILY Courses in Wiltshire, Urchfont 
Manor, Nr Devizes. 30 Jiy-5 Aug.; 6- 
12 Aug. Talks and discussions for parents 
accommodated in Manor (7 gns). Children 
in supervised camp alongside (£5). Details 
from the Warden. 


HA80NIM Summer Institute 14 August- 
9 September at Eder Farm, Dial Post, 
Horsham, Sussex. Programme 
Hebrew, ‘War on Want’, ‘The Jew in the 
Western World’, ‘The Prophets’, and dis- 
cussion of modern social and political 
problems. Combination of enjoyable holi- 
day and worthwhile educational experience. 
Further details: oe 523 Finchley 
Road, NW3. (HAM. 9033.). 














includes 


wertd publicity man be willing to 

assist National Charity with its Appeals 

Publicity (Press, leaflets, etc.) as and when 

7 uired? Kindly write Hon. Administrator, 
Oxford Street, W1. 


Lay willing caretake during holidays, 
Central London area. Box 4487. 


N'cE; South of France. Furnished double 
bedroom and sitting-room, use bath- 
room and kitchen. Near sea front. Rent £4 
per week. Write Miss Ivanova, 33 Ladbroke 
Road, London, W11. 


S!NGLE room in secluded country cottage 
with writer’s family. Compton, Broad 
Park, Fairy Cross, Bideford, Devon. 


SWITZERLAND. "1-3 seats Minor leaving 
London mid-June, single or return. 
Expenses shared. Box 4475 


MAS: 35, would like to make up small 
; mixed party for easy walking holiday 
(from tixed base) in N. Wales or elsewhere. 

weeks starting 23 July. Leo Lawrence, 
142 Anson Road, NW2. 


























EAR Elba. 6-roomed furnished ~ house 
to let for one year on unspoiled island. 
All mod. con. Rent £350. Box 4284. 


J ADY driver seeks similar for proposed 
liday Continent. Interested art 
history. Re References. Box 4304. 


Yas Min Mina Orphanage, near Tunis. 100 
Algerian Refugee Orphans sheltered. 
Ages 8-13 They have been eating earth to 
allay hunger pains We need help. It cosis 
£2,500 a year to run home. Your gift, large 
or small, will be welcomed by Treasurer, 
Rt Hon Hilary Marquand, DSc, MP, War 
on Want, 9 Madeley Rd, Ealing, WS. 


WELL-<stablished author gives expert help 
expanding theme, developing plots. 
Box 4084. 











NYONE care to live with small tamuily 

in Cornwall this summer, in exchange 

for help with children? Beach close by, and 

village (fishing) is good central point for 

Penzance, St Ives, Falmouth. “Au pair’ 
would suit ideally Box 4590. 


"TEACHERS seek exchange house August 
nr Yorkshire; Wales coast. Plaskow, 49 
Quarrendon Road, Amersham, Bucks 


UAN Les-Pins, France. 1 car seat avail- 
able, leaving London 17 July, return 31 
July. Write Box 4452 


PoerRy Reading Group N10 area, new 
blood wanted. ‘Phone TUDor 5548. 


FULLY expd Stage Director (amateur) 
reqd for “City Group producing 
PUT. 6538 evgs. 

















“Expresso Bongo’ a 


CA Visit to Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
16-17 June. Enquiries about member- 
ship and tour to Sec., 17/18 Dover St, W1. 


HITSUN Festival of Arts: 3-7 June at 
Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 10-24 June 
‘Human Relations Seminar’. 


JEWISH “cultural, , literary ‘& social Society 

invite applications from young men 

with bright ideas to join their committee. 
Write Box 4520. 


THE SHE Linguists’ C Club, “London's Inter- 
nationa! Centre, Niddry Lodge, Holland 
St, W8 (WES. 0989), & 20 Grosvenor P1., 

sw (SLO. 9595), for conversn & tuition 


“ADY teaches ‘French, | W1 area; afternoon 
or evening tuition. Mrs Allan, 3 Furse- 
croft, George _ St, wi. ‘1. AMB. 4686 


FPOREIGN girls, domest. willing “avail. 
(1) ‘au pair’ (2) req. tree board & lodg 
in exch. 4 hrs help. (3) also paying sm. 
contrib. f. bd & lodg and offer 2 hrs heip. 
Eductour 10 Exhibition Rd SW7 KEN 8806 








ANYONE want to go to Paris Whitsun? 
£10 and under 30. Box 4307. 


IVE summer job wtd from June: male 
23) awtg Chtd Acctcy Final result; 2 
short stories publ. Cont. prefd: Box 4428. 


BA. 26, seeks another to share luxuri- 
ous N. London flat. 3 gns. Box 4430. 


FAST Norwegian dinghy with inboard en- 
gine & trailer. PARK 5537. 


ORFOLK Coast: Share in house offered. 
10-31 July. Box 4598. 


REE 3 weeks’ holiday Mallorca June 

offered young linguist (m.) in return 
for concentrated coaching in French, 
German and perhaps Spanish. ‘Phone 
RELiance 5049 or write Box 45 


4" “fir flat offd in return some daytime 
Sec. services. Mary Adams, WEL. 5337. 


MROFESSIONAL writer, artist, recently 
widowed, middle- aged, offers compet- 
ent, reliable child minding etc., evenings, 
in exch. studio-cum-bedsitter. Attractive. 
Storage space. London area. Refs. Box 4596 




















VEGETARIAN ‘(f.) seeks another for 
holiday June or August. Box 4525. 


HOME during term-time wanted for 
doctor’s daughter aged twelve attend- 
ing ballet school September, Notting Hill 
Gate or near. References supplied. Box 4533 
GPACIOUS: Hampstead flat available sum- 

mer 7 to exchange for similar 
on coast. Box 4397. 


MEDITERRANEAN Coast, furn. aang 
flats avail.; reas. Engs Box 4300 

















‘WHITSUN “Painting” Residential course, 
marvellous country nr Oxford. Per- 
sonal tuition, life model & landscape. Illus- 
trated lectures. Box 4602. 


LEATHERHEAD Theatre, Surrey, and 
Studio Theatre, Kensington. 7-day 
courses in Dramatic Art, July and August. 
One Evening Course. Director: Marian 
Naylor. Syllabus: Miss O. Symonds, 111 
Elmstead Avenue, Wembley Pk, Middlesex. 


NEWLYN Holiday Sketching Group, 9 

May to 16 Sept., 1960 Daily expedi- 
tions with tuition. Large studio. Beginners 
welcomed, Book for week, fortnight or 
longer. Prospectus from Director, Gernick 
Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall 


STUDENTSHIPS & GRANTS 


THE University of Manchester. Research 
Studentships and Research Grants in 
Economic and Social Studies. Applications 
are invited for the above Studentships and 
Grants for research in Economics, Econo- 
mic Statistics, Government, Social Admini- 
stration, Social Anthropology or Sociology, 
tenable for one year in the first instance, 
and renewable for a further period not ex- 
ceeding two years. The studentships are 
normally of the value of £350 or £400. 
They are offered to candidates who have 
obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master 
in this or any other approved University. 
Applications should be sent by 1 July 1960 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 
13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 

















| gener oo Regency seafront: attractive 

le/dble rooms in private house. Suit- 
able Is/wkends. Ckg facils. Very reas. 
AMB. 8918 /Brighton 62482. 





FOREIGN Languages on Records. Visa- 
phone French or German, 9 LP records 
& 2 books, Russian (July) 7 LP records & 
2 books £8 Ils. post-free. Interpret Holiday 
Courses 3 LP records & 2 books £3 12s 
post-free. Interphone ‘Lightning’ Conversa- 
tional Courses French, Italian, Spanish or 
German 2 LP records & 3 booklets 37s. 
ost-free. Free Trial - No Deposit. Details 
rom: BBS Ltd (Dept NS), 10 Bayley Street, 
London, WC. WCl. MU S. T. 722 3. 





V OULD anyone help husband (40 odd) 

run small home on ‘au pair’ basis. 
Wife must rest after operation. Quiet sea- 
side. Expert driver an advtge but not essen.; 
monetary remun. for _ driving. _Box 4601 


ITMAN’S shorthand; private individual 
tuition. No _ classes Beginners or 
refresher course. E enings PAD. 6929 


Vision corrected Sight improved wit th- 

out glasses. Qualified Bates Practitioner 
Michael Ronan, 29 Gloucester Road, SW7 
KNightsbridge 7323 





IOLENCE, William Blake, "Pressure to 

Conform, Progressive Cinema; these 
are subjects of recent conferences run by 
the Progressive League (N5), 20 Bucking- 
ham m Street, wC2 Join now 
Your MS produced in pleasing book at 

low cost by photo litho from print-like 
typing. Broadacre Books, Morley Street, 
Bradford 7. 


W'aiph. Ss ‘wrong with the ABC? > ask Phon 
sE2 





[LONDON Conn | Lens Cin, 66 New 
Cavendish Street, Wl. Booklet sent 
Also _ Oxtord, Cambridge, Ipswich 


410 Interest (tax paid) Invest _ ma 
© Society with a proud policy; 
loans to owner-occupiers only through The 
New Homes Building Society, E. Twicken- 
ham, Mddx. Chrm: Anthony Marlowe, MP. 


HILIP Humphreys, psychologist, for- 
merly of Prince's Gate, now at Rich- 
mond. RIC. 4416 


T’ urgently needs" scripts. Learn to write 
Drama, Comedy, Serials, etc., by cor- 
respondence with personal tuition from 
practising protessionals. Write 1V Writing 
Schi., Dept 198, 14 Sackville St. W1, or 
tel. REG 07 21 Stating any special interests 


] YRICS & sketches reqd. Scripts “and 
S.a.e.: Irving Th., Leicester Sa, wc2 


T)\UREX gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plaim cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, Wl 





WHERE TO STAY 





STORIES wan wanted by the Agency Dept, 
C20 of British "institute of Fiction 
Writing Science Ltd, Chronicle House. 
Fleet St, EC4. We negotiate suitable work 
on a 15% of sales basis (no reading tee), 
unsuitable work returned with reasons for 
rejection. We also offer an_ interesting 
booklet giving details and tees for our 
Courses & Criticisms, and success letters 
from students. 


OW to write and sell - with Know-How! 

No Sales — No Fees training shows you 
how to write what editors buy. Profit also 
from a free subscription to The Writer 
Send for interesting Free Nl ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’ (45th Edition). 
BA School of Successful Writing Ltd, 124 
New Bond Street, London, Wi. 


I WRITE speeches, sales letters, books, 
* brochures, technical articles. Box 2353 


W RITE for Profit. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. Regent Institute 
(Dept E/191), Palace Gate, London, W8 
UMANISM - a modern outlook. There 
may be a group near you. Write 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce, W8 
FAMILY Planning Booklet free under 
plain, sealed cover Premier Labora- 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray’s Inn Rd, WCl1 














ARIS. Intelligent girl (20-267), good 
appearance, required July for 1 or 2 
years accompany diplomat, wife, 4-yr-old 
and baby. Share household duties; live with 
family. Salary. Write Box 45 36. 


WANTED by progressive e Central Lon- 
don Group, small hall, shop or Iar; 
room weekends. Bates, 2 Maze Rd, Kew, Sy 


\HILDREN’'S summer hotiday “school. 

Every care. Trained staff. Write: Prin- 
cipal, 18 Callis Court Road, Broadstairs, 
Kent. Telephone Thanet 62783. 


"TOURING? Swotting? Cambridge MA, 
highly qualified, teaches German, Rus- 
sian, Italian, French; or English to foreign- 
ers. Ring FRE. 














ARDEN- & ar bachelor, journal- 

ist, art critic, begs garden flat in or 
near Hampstead, or —— salubrious 
district. Rent/buy. Box 4 





WANTED: full board for French boy, B, 
doctor’s son, with family, pref. with 
other children to learn English. August, 
country, seaside, nr London. Box 4551. 


WANTED: Any old musical instruments 
that are broken & unusable. To en- 
courage a growing interest. State lowest 
price accept. Condn immaterial. Box 











PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, bro- 
chures, catalogues, etc., with illus. Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenheim St, W1. MAY. 6093. 
——. Help: neny foreign girls 
pair’ posts 





ACK Mountins. Tudor tarmhse, peace- 
Bia hol., glorious Border cntry. Box 4459 


ORNWALL. Chy-an-Tor, Port Isaac 
Facing sea in best position near beach 
Vacancies all months. Telephone 291. 
HAGFORD. The centre for Devon in 
the centre of Devon. Illus. Guide Is 
from Dept ‘E’, Hotels Asscn, Chagford 


NJOY your holiday m picturesque wood- 

land; seashore setting. Own Chalet with 
private bath etc. Superb cuisine, nightly 
dinner, dancing. Heated swimming pool, 
water skiing, sailing, etc. Only 2} gns 
daily. Colour brochure from Dept NS, 
Sinah Warren Chalet Hotel, Hayling 
Island, Hampshire 


*LIZABETHAN farmhse. Comf. Gd food 

Mod. charges Unspoilt country. Centre 
for beaut. villages. Morton, Paines Manor, 
Pentiow, Sudbury, Suffolk. Clare 334 


CORNISH holiday Lovely surroundings 

cooking incl. vegetarian. Bed, 
breakfast, evening meal. 7 gus p.w. Cam- 
field, Breage, Helston. Tel. forthleven 392 


Le Guide to Village inns, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track 
round Britain's coast & country. 5s. posted. 
Victor Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay 


H"-- -lovers offer hospitality in converted 
farmhouse, beautifully & remotely situ- 
ated in heart of Welsh mountains or Llyn 
Gerionydd. Modern comfort, very good 
f & fires. Friendly & informal. 64/7} 
gns. George & Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, 
Trefriw, Llanrwst 166. 





for 2-4 
ACB | Ltd, 148 Walton St, SW3. KEN. 1586. 


you can speak Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni, WEL. 6655. 
GUITAR Lessons. Classical. Chesnakov, 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 4354. 








ECUPERATION at Higham House in 

53 beautiful acres. Comf., rest, exercise 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs & milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms, broch., Higham Hse, Salehurst, 
Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 126 





bess can cause accidents, get lost, 
stolen, die prematurely from disease or 
poison. Is your dog covered against such 
hazards? At reasonable cost Canine Insur- 
ance also covers veterinary fees and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity. Write for free 
brochure. Canine Insurance Assn, 90 Grace- 
church St, London, EC3. (established over 
a quarter of of a _century). 


H4YE you a Grasshopper - Mind? A mind 
that nibbles at everything and masters 
nothing. Pelmanism will enable you to con- 
centrate and develop your mental powers 
generally. Write for a free copy of ‘The 
Science of Success’, which describes the 
Course. Pelman Institute, 67 Norfolk Man- 
sions, Wigmore Street, Wi. WEL. 1411. 














SCHOOLS 


BURGEss Hill School at High Canons, 
Well End, Barnet. Freedom and self- 

government. Boarders and day children. 

Boys & girls 7-18 years. ELStree 5560. 








NEW Sherwood School, co-educational, 
progressive, parent-owned, has at the 


moment limited vacancies f 
pene Suan s for boarders. 











ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES sxanomawy 

50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 

By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 

By air freight to W. Africa 9s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa (Johannesburg), 
India 98s.; Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s. 

U.S.A. $9 (surface) $19 (air). 


NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCT Sxssnmuns 








GUMMER Holidays. Now open: Barricane 
Private Hotel, Woolacombe, Devon, 
adjoining famous Barricane Beach, and 
three miles golden sands. Ideal for family 
holidays. Prop.: Mr rte Mrs A. W. Garness. 
Phone Woolacombe 


OUSEHOLE. Artist’s house im old 
Cornish fishing village. Comfortable. 
Home-cooking incl. bread. 7 I rd (not 
August). Lambourn, Mousehole 23 


BEP and Breakfast guide to Great iia 
Essential for tourists. 100 pages, 2s. 10d., 
post free from Ramblers 

48 Park Road, London, NWI. 


USSEX. Glyndebourne visitors & others 
welc. 18th-cent. Lamb House, Chapel 
Hill, Lewes. Comf. rms, bkfst. Tel. 1773. 


KESWICK. Highfield Vegetarian Guest 
House, The Heads, offers beautiful 
views, good, exclusively vegetarian meals, 
comfort & friendly atmosphere. Broch.: 
Mr & Mrs N. Lusby. VCA Mems. Tel. 508 


GMALL friendly hotel, simple unspoiled 
village Italian Adriatic, superb situa- 
tion, terms most reasonable. 
Amedeo, Sirolo, Ancona, Italy. 


ROTHE -NEUF (St Malo), Brittany Kery- 
vonn Hotel. From 30s. (June 25s ) 
Mod. comf. Seaviews, Sands. Lilus. leaflet 











Association, 











Pensione 
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OPERA AND BALLET 


NEW STATESMAN 


EXHIBITIONS—continued 


* 14 MAY 1960 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continuea 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN, WC2., 
Tel. COVent Garden 1066 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
16, 19 & 21 May Il_ Barbiere di 
at 7.30 Siviglia 
20 May at 7.0 Aida 
THE ROYAL BALLET 


17 May at 7.30 Le Baiser de la Fée 
Les Rendezvous 
Antigone 


18 May at 7.30 Le Lac des Cygnes 


21 May at 2.15 Scenes de Ballet 
La Fille Mal 
Gardée 





SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE 
TERminus 1672 
SADLER’S WELLS OPERETTA 
17 May for 4 weeks 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD 
New English version by Geoffrey Dunn 
ffenbach 
Evgs 7.30 Mats Sats 2.30 
Box Office open 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 





THEATRES 


RTS. TEM. 3334. 8. Th. & Sat. 5 & 8. 
The Caretaker by Harold Pinter. Mems. 


[RVING. “Leicester Square. WHI. 8657. 
Glamour and Girls. 4th yr Cont. Revue. 
From 2.30, Sun. 4. 4th wk 14th Ed. Mems. 





OYAL Court. SLO. 1745. 7.30. Th. 2.30. 
S. 5. 8.15. Laurence Olivier in Ionesco’s 
*“Rhinoceros’. 
WER. 12, 13, 14 May, 7.30. Last 3 
evenings. “The Enchanted’, a comedy, 
from ‘Intermezzo’ by Giraudoux, dir. 
by F. O. M. Smith. CAN. 3475 (9-6) & 
CAN. 5111 (6-8.30). Canonbury, N1. 


- (NITY. EUS. 5391. Marghanita Laski’s 
‘The Off-Shore Island’ - 10 Nuclear 
years hence? Fri., Sat., Sun. 7.45. Mems. 


CONCERTS 


AMPSTEAD Parish Church, Church 

Row, NW3. Saturday 21 May at 8 
p.m. Hampstead Choral Society (Conduc- 
tor = Martindale Sidwell), Goldsbrough 
Orchestra, Eileen Poulter, David Johnston, 
Christopher Keyte, Ralph Downes. Jephthah 
(Carissimi), Cantata No. 150 (Bach), 
Mass in G (Schubert). Progs 6s. at door. 

HURS. 19 May, 1 p.m. Lunch Time 

Recital, St James Church, Piccadilly. 
Rossini, Beethoven, Brahms: Joyce Young 
(mezzo), Janet Kirkland (piano), Brian 
Hawkins (viola). 


OLK Songs of Many Lands. Gram. Reci- 

tal by Johnny Ambrose, 64 West End 

Lane, NW6. Sat. 14 May 8 p.m. Refresh- 
ments. BCFA 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ACADEMY Cinema (GER. 2981). Morn- 
ing shows daily 11 a.m. (Ex. Suns) The 
Immortal Land (U) and Greek Sculpture (U) 


VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until 15 May: 
Eisenstein’s ‘Ivan the Terrible’ (Part 1) 
(A). From 16 May: ‘Ivan the Terrible’ Part 
2 — ‘The Boyars’ Plot’ (U). ‘The Vision of 
William Blake’ (U). 


CA, 17 Dover St, WI. Dancing to the 

Buddy Kaye Quartette Today Saturday 

14 May, 8-11 p.m. Members 3s. Guests 5s. 

Non-Members will not be admitted unless 
accompanied by a member. 


VER 25s Dance every Sun., 7.30, Nor- 
folk Htl, London St (opp. Pad. Stn) 3s. 


EXHIBITIONS 


CA, 17 Dover St, Wi. Mattia Moreni 

Paintings. Closing Saturday 14 May at 

1 p.m. Morris Louis Paintings. Preview for 

members: Tuesday 17 May at 6 p.m. Open 

to public: 18 May-4 June. Daily 10-6, Sats 
10-1. Adm. is. Members free. 


Produced by Orson Welles. 















































ELLCOME Historical Medical 

Museum, The Wellcome Building, 
Euston Road, NW1. The Microscope and 
Zoology in the Nineteenth Century. Elec- 
tricity in the Service of Medicine and 
other exhibitions. Mon-Fri., 10-5. Free. 


WHITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Roy de 
Maistre: a retrospective exhibition of 
paintings and drawings 1917-60. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


LEIGHTON House Art Gallery, 12 Hol- 
land Park Road, W14. Ninth Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sculpture by Kensington Artists. 12 May to 
4 June 1960. Weekdays 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
(Saturdays, 5 p.m.). Admission free. 


DRIAN Gallery, 7 Porchester Pl., Marble 
Arch, W2. Kosice, constructions and 
hydraulic sculpture. Till 30 May, 10-6. 
LEICESTER Galleries, Leicester Square. 
Bernard Dufour — First Exhibition of 
Paintings in England. Henry Inlander - 
Gouaches and Drawings. 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 


MATTHIESEN Gallery: Paintings and 
Drawings from Christ Church, Oxford, 
an Exhibition in aid of the Christ Church 
United Clubs, Kennington. Admission: 2s. 
6d. Daily 10-5.30 Sats 10-1. Until 11 June, 
142 New Bond Street, W1 


Woodstock Gallery, 16 Woodstock 
St, Wl. MAY fair 4419. Schmidt-Pauly, 
Maeve Gilmore, Robert Hill - Paintings. 
2-21 May. Daily 10-6. Sats 10-1. 


M2LTON Gallery. ‘Emilio Pettoruti’ 
Paintings 1914-1959. Until 21 May. 44 
South Molton St, W1. Daily 10-6, Sats 10-1. 


ADDINGTON Galleries, recent paint- 

ings Roger Hilton. Daily 10-6, Sats 
10-1. 2 Cork St, Wl. 

ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St, 

WI. James Ensor (1860-1949) Retro- 
spective Centenary Exhibition - 28 April- 
28 May. Adm. 2s. 6d. Students Is. In aid 
World Refugee Year. Dly 10-5. Sats 10-12. 


HANOVER Gallery, 32a St George St, 
W1. Dubuffet — Ptngs, Gouaches, Litho- 
graphs. Until 3 June. Dly 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. 


AUSTRIAN Paintg & Sculpture 1900-1960. 






































Arts Council Gallery, 4 St James’s Sq., - 


SW1. Till 4 June. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 
10-6; Tues., Thurs. 10-8. Admn Is. 6d. 


st GEORGE'S Gallery: Francis Kelly: 
Aquatints of Portugal. 3-21 May. 7 Cork 
St, WL. Wkdays 10-6, Sats 10-1. REG. 3660. 


KAPLAN Gallery - Henri Nouveau ~ 
Paintings. Opening 11 May. Until 3 


June. 6 Duke Street, St James’s, SW1. 


ROLAND. Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St, W1. Josef Herman: Small Paintings 
and Drawings (Wkdys 10-5.30, Sats 10-1). 

UEENSWOOD Gallery, 214 Archway 
QO Rd, N6. MOU. 4917 _ Borchard, 
Brodzky, Clare. Feigl, Harris, Josephs, 
Kahn, Pereira, Sanders. Until 25 May. Dly 
incl. Sats 10-5.30, Thurs. 10-1. 


BERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies St, W1. 
Saltglazed Stoneware by Denise K. 
Wren & Rosemary D. Wren. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sat. 10-1. Opening 3 May. 

















TOMORROW, Saturday 14 May 
.at 2.30 p.m. 

VISIT our SPRING FAIR 
bargains galore -— all new produce 
sideshows, cinemas, etc. 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Sq., W1. 
Admission 1s. 
followed by 
GALA ENTERTAINMENT 
8 p.m. Tickets 3s. 6d. 
A dramatic entertainment by the Royal 
Court Writers’ Group, Lindsay Ander- 
son’s ‘Oh Dreamland’, John Williams 
- classical guitarist, Maureen Hartley 
sings Songs from the Shows, supported 
by the London Youth Choir and the 
Aldermaston Jazz Band. 
LONDON REGION CAMPAIGN 


for NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 
5 Caledonian Road, Nl. TER. 0284. 





LONDON NLR CLUB 


Monday 16 May, 7.30 for 8 p.m. 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Sq. 
(Warren St Station) 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS: ‘Freedom 
and Ownership in the Arts’ 


Members Is. 6d Non-members 2s. 6d. 





BRISTOL Left Club meets alternate Weg. 
nesdays at “Crown and Dove’. Secre: 
T. Nicholls, 130 Cotham Brow, Bristol 6 


CA, 17 Dover St, W1. Members’ Intro. 
> ee Dancing to Bill Pike ang 
his group. Wednesday 18 May, 8.30-11 p.m, 
Members free. Guests 2s. 6d. The foe 
Julian Symons: ‘A Dream Revolved’ 4 
study of the inter-relationship of art ang 
society, covering politics in a broad sense, 
Chairman: James MacGibbon. Thur 
19 May, 8.15 p.m. Adm. 3s. Mems rie 


pvystikin Club, 24 Kensington Park Gar. 
dens, W1l. PARK 7696. Fri. 13 May, 
8 p.m. Dr D. M. Lang: ‘Georgia, History. 
Art’. Fri. 20 May, 8 p.m. Prof. E. Hill: 
‘Tchaikovsky’ (play read by author). Sup. 
22 May, 4 p.m. at French Inst., Queens. 
berry Place, SW7, Soviet Film: ‘Virgin Sojj 
Upturned’ by Sholokhov. Seats to be res, 
KiN° ~ Discussion of the book (His: 
of the Russian & Soviet Cinema) by 
author J. Leyda, Ivor Montagu, Be 
Malinick & Christopher Brunel at 14 Ken. 
sington Sq., W8, Tues. 17 May, 7.30, 
Adm. 2s. 6d. 


DRvip Order: Mithras God of Light, by 
John Patrick Bury, MA. Caxton Hall, 
19 May, 7.15 p.m. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 




















CENTRAL London Fabian Society. John 
Pinder on ‘The Six and the Seven’. 
Wed. 18 May, 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, WCl1. Vis. 2s. 6d. Details of 
Society from Membership Secretary, 42a 
Westbere Road, NW2. 


S: AFRICAN Freedom Assoc. AGM. Fri. 
13 May, 7.30. Friends House, Euston 
Rd. Prominent S. African exiles will report 
on recent developments. Non-mems. welc. 
‘L* Presse Frangaise En 1960’ by M. 

Jacques Kayser, Institut. Francais, 
Queensberry Pl., SW7. Tues. 17 May, 
6.30 p.m. Admission free. 


PLANNING & Government in USSK ex- 
plained by Soviet speakers: SCR Semi- 
nar, Thursdays 7 p.m., 14 Kensington Sq., 
W8. Adm. 2s. (SCR mem. is. 6d.) 


BRITSH-Overseas Socialist Fellowship 
(London). Discussion meetg, Left Book 
Centre, 7 Carlisle St, W1, 7.30 p.m. Thurs. 
19 May. David H. Blelloch on Recent 
Trends in UN Aid, in series on Socialists 
& Underdeveloped Countries. 


STUDENT Committee Against Racial 
Segregation. March and Rally against 
Aparticic, Sat. 14 May, start 1 p.m. 
Marble Arch. Rally 2.30, Trafalgar Sq. 


Sck Garden party for Soviet tourists: 
note change of date 28 May (not 14 
May as announced) at 14 Kensington Sq., 
W8. 4.30 p.m. Adm. & refreshments 2s. 6d. 
Ss: PLACE Ethical Soc. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sg., WCl1. Sun. 11 a.m. 15 May. 
Archibald Robertson, MA, ‘Is It Peace?’ 
Write for free ‘Monthly Record’. 
NEW Jewish Society. Coffee and Social 
Evening —- Members only. Wed. 18 
May, at 8 p.m. 83 Chiltern St, W1. 



































REDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W1. 
Recent Paintings by Michael Wishart; 
Louis James and Theyre Lee-Elliott. Hours 
10-6. Sat. 10-1. Exhibition closes 25 May. 
77 WEMMER’S, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. 
New Paintgs John Bratby. From 4 May. 
HE Chinese Picture Room, 13 New 
Quebec St, Wl. PAD. 4643 (behind 
Marble Arch Corner House). New and old 
paintings from China, reproductions, 
antique pottery, etc. 10-7, ex Thurs., Sun. 
AILLE Gallery, 24 Islington Green, N1. 
Paintings & Gouaches. Colin Garland. 

26 May-I8 June. 
H*PE Park Gallery, 30 Sussex Place, W2. 
Hans Schwarz — Paintings 3-21 May. 


NUDES of Jean Straker — Photography. 
12-9. 5s. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq, WI. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


























Sk Alan Herbert to speak in a discussion 

on Authors’ Lending Rights. 16 May, 
6.30. National Book League, 7 Albemarle 
St, Wl. NBL mems Is., non-mems 2s. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 


COURSE OF TRAINING ON 
EDUCATIONAL GROUP WORK 


This full-time Course by means ef 
which candidates may qualify for the 
College Dipioma in Youth Leadership 
and Organisation, extends over one 
Session, is conducted in the Depart- 
ment of Education, and prepares for 
Educational Group work, primarily in 
the Youth Service and in community 
centres. Preference will now be given 
to graduates, and trained teachers and 
social workers, but applications will 
also be considered from candidates 
without previous training but possessing 
relevant experience and the capacity 
to benefit irom professional training 
Further information and forms of 
application for admission to the Course 
may be obtained from the Professor 
of Education, University College, 
Singleton Park, Swansea. Ministry of 
Education grants are available for 
approved candidates. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


KING'S COLLEGE 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 1 


Applications are invited for a one year 
course leading to the King’s College 
Certificate in Applied Social Studies. 
The course is intended to prepare 
students who already hold a degree or 
certificate in Social Studies for posts 
in any branch of Social Casework. 
Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the Senior 
Tutor in Social Studies, King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 





THE West London Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8. Sun., 15 May, 6.30 Music & 
Readings, WF a9 ‘From Rationalism to 
Humanism’: F. H. Amphlett Micklewright. 


IWC. Public Lecture. Free. N. S. Junan- 

kar, MA, D.Phil., Education Adviser, 
India House: ‘UNESCO and India’. 8.30 
p.m. Fri., 20 May. 62 Queen’s Gardens, 
W2. PAD. 0688. 


‘GREAT Theosophists’. Public lecture, 15 
May, 8 p.m. Free lit. S.a.e. ULT, 62 
Queen’s Gardens, W2. PAD. 0688. 


BUDDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Sq., 
SW1. Public lecture Wed. 18 May, 6.30: 
‘Mindfulness’, Dr R. Powell, Ph.D. Send 
3s. for ‘The Middle Way’. Inf.: TAT. 1313. 














BLACKHEATH District New Left Club, 
Crown Hotel, Blackheath Village, Fri- 
day, 20 May, 8 p.m. 





SPIRITUALISM proves survival Lectures 
and demonstrations daily, London 
H.Q., 33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 3351 





LECTURE ON PAINTING IN OILS 
16 MAY 


John Wynne-Morgan will give lectures 
on Painting from Life (16 May) and 
Portraiture (13 June) and will paint from 

model in front of his audience at 
Rudolf Steiner Hall, 33 Park Rd, NWL. 
7.30 to 10 p.m. — 10s. 6d. per lecture. 
Tickets from Chappell & Co., 50 New 
Bond St, Wi. MAY fair 7600, or at the 

hall on the night. 





ERMAN, French, English, sh.-typing. 
Translations: English-German, Get.- 
Engl. Ley, 54 Manchester St. WEL. 1739. 


MATHS and Physics. First-rate tuition by 
expd Honours graduate. Many suc 
cesses at O, A and § levels. Box 4126. 


LECTURE CRSES, etc.—contd on p.735 
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